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DOMESTIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


My wife is a beautiful singer, 

'Tis charming to hear how she plays ; 
And behold each fair, tapering finger 
Run over tho musical maze. 

To Cecilia she seems quite devoted; 

Her soul is mixed up with sweet 
airs ; 

For sweeping full chords she is noted, 

But not for the sweeping of stairs. 

Her children look wan and forsaken; 

They don’t seem on music to thrive : 

By tone-ics their spirits seem shaken ; 
Sweet concords won’t keep them 
alive. 


She calls them “home-angels;” like 
spirits, 

Invisible nearly they look ; 

She praises their musical merits. 

While she puts in the stop with the cook. 

She tells me that music is feeding, 

As for me, I nor finger nor chant ; 

But I know that my wife lives unheeding 
High prices or dangers of want. 

She blows a round cheek—looks con¬ 
tented— 

So her musical feasts must bo good; 
Like Thorley, perhaps, she’s invented 
A new sort of animal food 1 J. P. R. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


HOW JONES MADE A FOOL OF HIMSELF. 

By the Author of Job Johnson’s Journey. 

Jones was one of those fellows, whom every body liked and laughed at. 
In fact, it was utterly impossible to be one hour in his company without doing 
both. There was so much about him that was good, genial, and true-hearted 
to attract affection; so much thoroughly inoffensive self-conceit to provoke 
mirth. Moreover, though Jones was. as sharp as a hawk in every thing else, 
he was never known to discover that any body was laughing at him. A 
lucky blindness; or, with his peppery temper, he would have been continually 
in hot water. 

There were several matters on which Jones epecially prided himself; and 
first in the rank was family. It mattered not that I made oft-repeated and 
provoking allusions to the commonness of his name, and dropped insidious 
hints as to its companionship with Brown, Robinson, and Smith. 

“ You may laugh as much as you like, Smithers,” he would reply; “ but I 
can tell you its very commonness is a proof, indeed the proof, of its antiquity. 
Just think, now, what a host of generations of Jones’s there must have been 
before the name could become so common. That little circumstance seems to 
have escaped the observation of you grumblers at common names.” 

“True,” answered I; “in all probability one of Noah’s great grand¬ 
daughters married a Jones, to say nothing of the celebrated Paul Jones, &e.” 

Then the good-natured fellow would laugh, and say they had nothing 
authentic in support of my suggestion, but he thought it likely enough to be 
true. And J ones would call attention to the exceeding smallness of his hands 
and feet, as a further evidence of his ancient family. For I may here mention, 
that my friend, possessing these so-called aristocratic appendages, never 
hesitated about requesting any of his intimates to remark them, or, indeed, 
any of the other numerous attractions on which he prided himself. And he 
was a good-looking fellow, too, though, as he was wont to observe, “ he did 
not measure quite six feet in perpendicular height.” In fact, he was nearly 
six inches short of that altitude, but he nevertheless considered his proportions 
at about what they ought to be, for he has said as much. 

“ Those big fellows, you know, Smithers,” he remarked, “ are generally as 
clumsy as elephants, without possessing a tithe of the intelligence for which 
those thick-skinned quadrupeds are noted. In fact, most of those large chaps 
are blockheads.” And, further, he would please himself by enumerating the 
great minds that had found dwellings in small bodies, as proof positive of the 
superiority of little men. 

Being half a foot, or thereabouts, higher than Jones, these remarks might 
not have appeared particularly flattering to my self-love ; but he was always 
graciously pleased to make me an exception in pronouncing his judgment on 
big fellows, so we continued the best possible friends. Being old acquain¬ 
tances, and both bachelors, we dwelt under the same roof and shared the 
same sitting apartment. 

Thus, from frequent companionship, I most keenly relished the sunshiny 
disposition which induced J ones to regard whatever appertained to himself as 
the very best of its kind; the things and circumstances which surrounded him 
as the most appropriate in the world. I beg his pardon, though. There was 
just one exception, namej||fhis whiskers. He had fine merry blue eyes, large, 
and surrounded by dark lashes which a belle might have envied, well-shaped 
nose and mouth, and “bonny brown hair; ” but I regret to be compelled to 
record that his whiskers had a carroty tendency. Jones never liked any 
allusion to these appendages, and objected to the mustache movement in toto. 
Still, who can wonder that with so many attractions, he was an immense 
favourite. However, the real secret of Jones’s exceeding popularity lay in the 
fact of his being a ladies’ man. Please to observe the position of the apos¬ 
trophe after “ladies,” for I wish it to Be distinctly understood that Jones 
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was not the admirer of only one of the sex, but the self-devoted slave of all. 
Old and young, rich and poor, it mattered not; the name of “ woman ” 
was always sufficient to command the best services of my friend J ones. There 
was something truly chivalrous in his attentions to the gentler sex, which 
many others might imitate, and lose nothing of their manhood by so doing. 

The truth was, he thought of his own gentle mother, the girls at home, and one 
beside, and the remembrance of these gave a kind of sanctity to the very name 
of woman. So he went on worshipping in a quiet fashion every wearer of a 
crinoline, but treating all with the strictest impartiality. For, be it known, 
the “ one beside” to whom I have alluded was dead. She had been Jones s 
first love. Nothing very remarkable in anybody else’s eyes, only a good quiet 
lassie enough, but in his, living or dead, always an angel. . 

Truly love is not born of beauty, but beauty of love. J ones worshipped his 
clay goddess, and could never discover she was other than the finest marble. 
Above all, when Death claimed her, he said “ She was too good for earth; ” and 
while professing to have buried his heart with her, worshipped all the living 
sex for the sake of that one dead girl. 

This sorrow befel Jones fully seven years before the time I am going to tell 
about, and as he was little more than twenty-one when he lost his ladye love, 
it had become a sort of sentimental pleasure to talk about her, and of the utter 
impossibility of such a flame being again kindled in his bosom. 

Every lady of Jones’s acquaintance had heard his story, as lie made a point 
of telling it in confidence to all he knew. The old ones said “ there were not 
many young men go constant,” and widows of seventy or so smoothed their 
crape, declaring they “ quite agreed with him, and could endorse his 
sentiments; for they like him had buried their hearts with their beloved 
partners, and would not be persuaded to exhume them on any consideration 
whatever.” 

I have often laughed heartily at hearing such old ladies class the constancy 
of twenty-eight with that of three score years and ten, without ever giving my 
friend credit for the undoubted balance in his favour on the'sc:re of self- 
denial. . . . , ... 

Now Jones was really very proud of that bit of romance, though lie spoke ot 
the bygone time as the period when he “ made a fool of himself.” lie pro¬ 
fessed to have outgrown “all that sort of thing now. No one would ever 
see him spooney about a woman again. It quite amused him to observe how 
fellows allowed women to make fools of them, fairly twisting them round 
their little fingers, as it were. Ah, well! He supposed it was only natural. 
Everybody must go through it, just like measles or hooping-cough. He was 
as ridiculous as any body once. But it was all over now; ” and, in spite of the 
coming observation of a contradictory character, poor Jones sighed, even 
while he professed to rejoice that nobody could by any possibility make a fool 
of him again ! . 

Being myself in the state so unpleasantly described by J ones in love 

and looking forward to matrimony as the perfection of earthly bliss, I very 
naturally felt indignant at his mode of alluding to it. Ot course, in the 
first place, I was perfectly aware that I never made a fool of myself in the 
matter of my lady love as he did about his. Again, I knew that even had I 
done so, mine was a far fairer excuse for any amount of absurdity than ever 
he had had. Though I thought it might be only talk, yet it aroused my 
pugnacious tendencies, and I was strongly impelled to assault Jones when¬ 
ever he made these offensive allusions to the attributes of a man m love. 
Nothing hut the recollectidn that it would be unmanly in an individual of my 
feet to attack one of his inches, kept my hands off him. But I was no less 
fully resolved on vengeance; and I am going to relate m what manner 1 
accomplished my purpose. . , , 

After pondering deeply oil the ways and means in my power, I introduced 
Jones to my cousin, Julia Thornhill, who, with her widowed mother, had 
recently come to reside in a pretty cottage near tho spot in which we two 
bachelors pursued the tolerably even tenor of our way. 

My cousin Julia was not at all a romantic young person, as will be perfectly 
understood when I state that she had actually been seen witu a wide Holland 
apron on, and been heard to utter a good-humoured boast about her culinary 
skill, which last, though certainly “an excellent thing in women, is an 
accomplishment which some pride themselves in ignoring utterly. Moreover, 
though she was engaged in the very act and deed ot darning a stocking when 
Jones made his first call with me, she did not even put it out of sight, as she 

undoubtedly might have done by shoving it under the sofa cushion. 

A right sturdy, independent-spirited little person was Cousin Julia. iNot 
despising accomplishments, of which she had more than an average share, but 
resolutely persisting in doing a woman’s homely domestic duties, without 
thinking it needful to offer an apology if found so occupied. 

Jones, whose notions of females in general were rather too ethenal, inas¬ 
much as he cherished the idea that their fingers were made only for dainty 
employments, received his first lessons on the dignity of labour from Cousm 
Julia. He even learned that the simplest and homeliest of household duties 
might be performed by the same hands which charmed sweet sounds out of 
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the piano, and not a grace be diminished even in his fastidious opinion by the 
knowledge that they were put to such varied uses. 

But I knew another secret, which I did not communicate to Jones, for 
reasons which will be seen hereafter. Julia was engaged. My Aunt Thorn¬ 
hill had told me so a couple of years before ; but with such strict injunctions 
not to mention it again, even to her daughter, who had forbidden its being 
talked of that I, quite sufficiently occupied with my own love affairs, had 
never inquired further, especially as my aunt said it was likely to be some 
time before it was brought to a termination. 

Being pretty fully occupied elsewhere, I could not exactly note the progress 
of the acquaintance between Jones and my fair cousin. 

In answer to sundry inquiries as to how Julia liked my friend, I received a 
curl of the lip and a significant shrug of the shoulders, by no means compli¬ 
mentary to the young man. 

The few remarks I elicited from Julia, after she had seen Jones three or 
four times, were almost rude, though they greatly delighted me. 

“ Come, Julia,” said I, “ tell me what you think of Jones.” 

“ Think of him! ” said Julia. “ What could anybody think of him! The 
best one can say is, that he is an amiable goose; but so absurdly conceited 
that I can hardly endure even his ridiculous compliments with patience.” 

“ I fancy you do not trouble him with many in return, Julia,” said I. 

“ I! ” she exclaimed poutingly; “ no, indeed! It is lucky for him, though, 
that he cannot distinguish the difference between satire and truth, or I should 
have given him mortal offence a score of times already.” 

In spite of these depreciatory remarks, I was a little surprised to find that, 
within two months after his first introduction, J ones spent three evenings out 
of six at my aunt’s cottage, without appearing to consider it at all derogatory 
to his dignity to visit persons who made no pretensions “ to family.” 

The queerest part of it was, that Jones and Julia never met, by any chance, 
without squabbling ; for the lassie seemed resolved to upset all his favourite 
theories, especially about ladies. Then, when J ones professed to yield to her 
womanhood what he would have denied to the sterner sex, Julia as deter¬ 
minedly refused all quarter, and contested every hair’s breadth with him. 

Jones liked these wordy wars amazingly. 

“ Smithers,” said he, “ that cousin of yours has more sense in her little 
finger than half the women in England have in their whole persons.” 

I humbly suggested, in reply, that all the members of my family were 
considered talented, but still I regarded his observation as an extreme one. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Jones. “ She is a shrewd gir: —only twenty-two, 
I think you said. I declare I relish a squabble with”nef more than all the 
honied words I ever heard. I like her quite as well as tne girls at home; in 
fact, almost better.” 

I did not think it necessary to dissent from this self-evident truth, so 
preserved a discreet silence, aAd Jones continued, after a brief pause, “Not 
that I am going to make a fool of myself about her, but she is a nice girl. 
She regards me quite as a brother.” 

“ A very pleasant position,” said I, with a trifle of irony in my tone. 

“ She sings very sweetly too,” said Jones. 

Again I ventured to suggest that all the members of my family were 
musical. 

“So are all my brothers and the girls at home,” said Jones. “I wish I 
were so myself.” 

After this I was not at all surprised to hear Jones practising singing at 
every available moment, with a view, I presumed, to turning solos into duets. 
I felt bound to remonstrate. 

“ Do stop that noise,” said I, “ there’s a good fellow. You must know 
you have a voice like a peacock’s, and a very donkey’s ear for music.” 

“Never you mind,” said he; “Julia says I improve, so reserve your rude 
remarks until called for.” 

“ Oh, indeed I” said I; “Julia says you improve. Then she has heard 
you sing.” 

After a considerable amount of blushing and hesitation I discovered that 
my cousin, sympathising with the extraordinary anxiety of Jones, and pitying 
his benighted wanderings in the realms of song, had actually given him several 
lessons, and, with the most painstaking kindness, striven to instil, into his 
cranium some notion of the difference between noise and harmony. 

I regret to state, that owing to these lessons, much discord was produced 
between my companion and myself. Our mutual sitting-room became 
untenable on those evenings when he was to be found there, and my repeated 
remonstrances produced no effect whatever. Still, I witnessed with the 
greatest possible gratification the increasing intimacy between Jones and ray 
cousin, because I had resolved to be avenged on him for speaking contemptu¬ 
ously of me and others similarly situated. 

I had given Julia sundry hints, and we had one serious conversation about 
Jones, when I was quite delighted to find how completely her opinion of him 
coincided with mine. It was after one of their usual squabbles, and the young 
woman was highly indignant at my friend for the manner in which he thought 
fit to speak of her sex. 

“He talks of us,” said she, “as though there was a general conspiracy to 
entrap him into matrimony. And for him to boast forsooth, of being a deter¬ 
mined bachelor ! Then the creature goes on taking all possible pains to make 
the old ladies consider him a perfect paragon. I know mamma does. She 
says he just reminds her of the time when she was a girl, fof in those days 
young men were respectful to all ladies, and thought it a pleasure and honour 
to wait upon them. And what do you think she says besides ? ” 

Here the pout on my bonny cousin’s face relapsed into the broadest 
of smiles. 

“ What, Julia ?” I asked. 

“ Why, that she believes if her boy had lived, he would have been much 
like Mr. Jones.” 

1 bursty into an immoderate fit of laughter, in which Julia as heartily 
joined. To explain this it is necessary to say that the young gentleman 


alluded to, ray Aunt Thornhill’6 only boy, died at the immature age of three 
weeks, and had been noted during that brief existence only for his very 
diminutive size. The value of the intended compliment to Jones may there¬ 
fore be pretty clearly appreciated. 

“But what provokes me the most,” continued Julia, “is that abominable 
speech—‘I shall never make a fool of myself again,’” and she mimicked 
Jones’s rendering of his favourite phrase so perfectly, that, despite my 
devotion elsewhere, I was impelled to salute her on the spot. 

Julia took the compliment in a cousinly way, passing her little hand across 
her lips as if to remove the impression! It would have been a waste of 
ammunition to box my ears for presumption. 

“Yes,” said I, after this little interruption, “Jones thinks you very 
charming, Julia, but says he is not going to make-” 

“ Oh ! He said that about me, did he ? ” interposed my fair cousin. 

“ Yes, about a week since,” I replied, “ besides making the 6ame remark on 
several previous occasions.” 

“ Indeed! ” said Julia. 

That was her only comment; but there was a look of quiet determination 
about her face, that showed she was dangerous. I saw it, and that was 
precisely what I had been scheming for. 

I had been irritated beyond endurance by that absurd remark, which 
I heard daily, and should have heard hourly had we been as often together. 

I quite longed to see Jones making a fool of himself to some purpose. I 
had introduced him to J ulia under the impression that, independently of her 
manifold attractions, her saucy ways and contradictions, so unlike what Jones 
had been accustomed to, would complete the conquest. 

Men don’t like too much honey; they rather relish those tormenting ways 
iu which Julia especially excelled before marriage. 

I further observed to my cousin, in the course of the conversation I am now 
reporting, that it would be a capitaloke to see Jones really humbled. “ I 
mean, you know, for him to fall ov^Had and ears in love, and to be refused,” 
said I. ^ 

“ He would richly deserve it,” said Julia, “especially if he were to make 
an offer to some woman who had heard him boast in that ridiculous way.” 

“ I should like to see him sighing at your feet, Julia,” said I. 

“And so should II” replied my cousin; and didn’t her eyes flash as she 
spoke! 

I had said quite enough. There was no use in adding fuel to flame. I was 
now rather anxious to have positive information respecting the “ engagement” 
my Aunt Thornhill had told me about, so I took the first opportunity to 
sound the young woman. 

I flatter myself I am a tolerably good domestic diplomatist, especially in the 
management of ladies. I saw that the quiet chat and the entire unison of 
opinion between J ulia and myself had turned that somewhat fractious young 
woman the right side outwards—the allusion is made with respect to the 
mental state of the aforesaid damsel. She was confidentially disposed 
towards me, so I insinuated a question, accompanied by a touch of the elbow 
and a knowing look, “ How does the engagement progress, Julia ? ” 

“ What engagement ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh, it is of no use to look innocent, because I know all about it,” said I. 
“ That engagement you entered into ever so long since with Mr.—bless me ! 
I forget his name at this moment—up in London.” 

She blushed up to the eyes. “ Who told you ? ” said she. “ But I need 
not ask; for no one could but mamma. I thought I should be allowed to 
keep that one secret, for I cannot endure my private affairs to be gossiped 
about. So I made it an especial bargain that the matter should be known 
only to him’’—she never mentioned his name, the sly baggage—“ mamma 
and myself.” * 

“ But is it true, Julia, and all going on well ? ” I asked. 

“ To be sure it is,” she replied. “ I never before thought it right to keep 
[ anything a secret from mamma; but really it is enough to make me do so for 
the future.” 

J ulia was evidently much annoyed. I tried to mend matters by saying that 
probably my near relationship had induced the confidence. But I was speedily 
interrupted with a reminder of the number of mutual cousins we possessed, and 
the likelihood that a secret would be kept if all pleadq£ kindred as an excuse 
for being informed of it. 

“Just as well send the bellman round at once,” said the indignant little 
woman. 

However, I succeeded in putting things tolerably straight by stating the time 
that had elapsed since my aunt honoured me with the communication, and the 
assurance that I had never since heard it breathed by any other individual. 

It was doubly satisfactory to observe how things worked themselves out 
after this. I never 6aw Jones and Julia together, without thinking what a 
finished hypocrite the girl was. She got to calling him “ brother John,” and 
he declared his “sweet little adopted sister” was the dearest, kindest soul alive. 

And well he might; for under the guise of this sham relationship, Julia 
petted him in the most amusing style possible. Not with pretty words, those 
were out of her line; but she acted precisely like a good kind but very exacting 
sister. She employed him to execute sundry commissions, scolded him when 
he blundered, played his favourite songs ad libitwn , and made him sing them 
adjinitwn ; but rarely gave him the least morsel of praise for any improvement 
in his vocal performances. On the contrary, she lectured him without mercy, 
and at the conclusion of a lesson strongly advise^prim to sing only in the 
presence of very partial friends, or relatives like herself. 

A first-rate tactician was J ulia. I rubbed my hands in glee as 1 saw Jones 
daily becoming more blind. 

I shall never forget one night when, there being other visitors, Jones and I 
spent the evening at my aunt's. It was near midnight, and we talked of 
starting homewards, when a tremendous thunder-storm came on. My aunt 
protested we should not encounter it, and forthwith began to contrive 
accommodation for us. Jones, however, rejected all her invitations, till 
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Julia, who had long obstinately declined interfering, was moved to say, 44 You 
had better stay,” when he instantly consented, though we should he compelled, 
as my aunt remarked, 44 just for once,” to share the same sleeping apartment 

Bitterly did I regret not having gone home in the rain. After we retired 
Jones would bore me to death with talking about Julia—the artful slut! 

“You never knew that my sweet little adopted sister and I once quarrelled, 
did you, Smithers ?” he begun. 

“ I never knew you do anything else,” growled I. 

“ Of course,” said Jones; 44 but all you have seen was mere fun, you know. 
We really quarrelled once.” 

“Indeed,” said I. 

“Yes,” said he. “It was the most absurd affair, all my fault. lean 
hardly tell you how it happened; but I thought she said something on purpose 
to annoy me, and I went off in a pet. Then I sent a note, saying that as Miss 


Why, aunt,” said I, “ I always considered my engagement would end in 
that. You may have different notions; but if I had been jilted so shame¬ 
fully-” 

Here I was interrupted by a hearty burst of laughter from my aunt who 
said, as soon as she could speak, “ You stupid youth; you are so full of’ your 
awn matrimonial project that you think the word 4 engaged ’ can allude to 
nothing else.” 

1 shall not give my worthy aunt’s somewhat prosy explanation, but the fact 
is, there had been a stupid misunderstanding. The engagement alluded to 
was one which Julia had entered into to write a series oi articles and tales 
for a popular magazine. 

By this labour, which had been well performed and fairly remunerated, 
Julia had for some time provided, if not the bread for my aunt’s house. 


certainly all the et ceteras which may be classed as the butter, beside laying 
Thornhill’s conduct had given me*to understand my visits were not acceptable4(ijy something for a rainy day. Being truly modest, and a little sensitive 
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I would trouble her no more with society which was evidently distasteful 
to her. You know I am so hot-tempered, so after I had written it I would 
have given anything to recall it, and thought what a fool—I mean how 
foolishly hasty I had been. Very soon I received a dignified, but kind and 
lady-like epistle from Miss Julia, explaining the mistake, because she said she 
could not bear for a friend to deem her guilty of wilful unkindness. I never 
was so glad of anything in my life. It seemed so good of her to take the 
trouble after my impertinent note. But still she never said she should be glad 
to see me again; so I went, looking just like a whipped cur.” 

“ Well, what then ? ” I asked. 

“ She was alone,” said Jones—“ the old lady was in the kitchen, I fancy— 
and she met me with such a bright smile, holding out her hand at the same 
time. 4 I was too proud to ask you,’ said she; 4 but I am glad you are come.’ 
Then I blurted out something, I know not what, in the way of excuse, and 
begged her pardon for my hastiness. * I knew you would be sorry,’ she 
replied; 4 for indeed I was, to think all those pleasant evenings should be done 
away with, and for what ? We should have been puzzled to say. But I 
must make this bargain with you. If at any time you have, or think you 
have cause, to complain of my conduct, tell me bo frankly and at once.’ ” 

“Charmingly romantic and thoroughly Platonic,” I interposed,/with a 
sneer, which however quite escaped my friend’s observation, so absorbed was 
he in his story. 

“ You may be sure I promised everything,” continued Jones, “and then— 
it seems hardly fair to tell, but it was so noble of her, and I may trust you, 
I know—she just bent her beautiful head towards my forehead for a moment, 
making believe as if she gave me a kiss of reconciliation. 4 I am glad I am 
not to lose my adopted brother,’ she said, 4 for he is all I have. I know he 
will not misunderstand me.’ I would have given the world to kiss her, as 
you may think, Smithers, but I declare, I do not know how it was, at that 
moment I could as soon have attempted to embrace, an angel, as to presume 
in the least upon her goodness to me. Bless her ! ” 

“ Upon my word, Miss Julia,” thought I, “you are a superb actress, and 
you evince a complete knowledge of the 4 human natur.’ But, after all, you are 
going just a trifle too far. With Jones’s chivalrous notions respecting your 
sex, it will be a terrible blow to him before long.” I began to feel qualms 
of conscience, you perceive. 

Jones mauhdered on still further, and I fell asleep in the midst of these 
murmurs, and dreamed that I saw him leading my fair cousin to the altar, as 
he imagined, to become his own bride; but that he was compelled at the last 
moment to resign her to an unknown individual, with a mustache and 
whiskers jetty as the raven’s wing. 

The next morning was glorious, and Jones's eyes sparkled as he caught a 
glimpse of Julia in the garden, whither he followed her. I felt that the 
decisive moment had arrived, and that he had gone to declare his love. J ulia 
entered the little summer-house. Jones sauntered towards it, and after a 
brief pause entered also. But I was not contented to know that his offered 
hand’would be scornfully rejected. I was resolved to witness that rejection. 
I would see him emerge from the spot covered with confusion;' and he should 
know that I knew that he had not only 44 made a fool of himself,” but was an 
unsuccessful donkey into the bargain. I therefore stole quietly down the 
walk. I approached the arbour. I saw, without being seen—what! Julia’s 
head resting cosily on Jones’s shoulder, the bit of her cheek that I could 
discern of the rosiest hue; while he, evidently in the seventh heaven, was 
kissing the cheeks, lips, forehead,—in short, any part of the bonny face that 
came handy, the young woman remaining^quite passive during the operation. 
I never was so bothered at the sight of anything. Surely this was not what 
could be considered proper conduct, even in an adopted brother, with all the 
privileges of a real one; and I felt thoroughly disgusted at such conduct in 
an engaged young person. So I 6talked off to my aunt, and told her what I 
h&d witnessed, with many expressions of regret for having introduced J ones 
to her and her daughter. 

44 Well, I don’t exactly see any cause for regret, my dear,” said my aunt, 
very quietly. 44 Mr. Jones is a very nice young man, and has always been 
particularly respectful to me.” 

44 But aunt,” said I, 44 Julia cannot marry two gentlemen at once; so what 
is to be done with that London beau of hers ? ” 

44 What do you mean ? ” said she. “ Who ever said that my dear child had 
a beau in London, or that she wanted to marry two gentlemen at once ? I 
am sure Julia would never have any beau without telling me; for a more 
dutiful or prudent girl never breathed. I am ashamed of you, Charles,” 
added my aunt, and melted into tears forthwith at the bare idea of such 
accusations against her darling. 

“ And do you mean to say you never told me that Julia had entered into 
an engagement with some gentleman in London ?” said I; ,“ and that it was 
likely to prove a very advantageous one ?” 

“To be sure I did,” she replied; 44 but what had that to do with 
matrimony ? ” 


^ithal,she had always insisted on concealing everything connected with her 
iterary labours, from all but her mother. The old lady, who considered her 
as a sort of Crichton in petticoats, was determined somebody else should 
know what a bright light Julia persisted in hiding under a bushel, and 
therefore intended to make me her confidant. But some interruption left 
her tale unfinished, and me under the erroneous impression which led to the 
mortifying termination of my revengeful plans. 

The moral of my story is plain. If you entertain anything like malice 
towards a good-looking, good-hearted young man, of respectable family, and 
marriageable income, albeit he may bo a trifle conceited, given to boasting, 
and possess carrotty whiskers, do not use a pretty cousin as a cat’s paw. 

From my own personal experience I can predict disappointment; though 
Jones did nullify his oft-repeated boast, that no one would ever again 44 see 
him make a fool of himself.” 

He has been as proud as a peacock ever since Julia promised to bocome 
Mrs. Jones, and declared she considered John “ the most manly, and altogether 
the most agreeable sounding Christian name in the world, though some people 
might be foolish enough to think it common.” 

How absurdly blind love does make some young persons! 

We shall be having another generation of Joneses by-and-by. Another 
branch added to the family tree, of which my friend is so proud, and which 
already spreads over the length and breadth of the land. R. B. 


* HIS HAND UPON THE LATCH. 


My cottage home is filled with light 
The long, long summer day ; 

But, ah ! I dearer love the night, 

And hail the sinking ray. 

For eve restores me one whose smile 
Doth more than morning match,— 

And life afresh seems dawning while 
His hand is on the latch J 

When autumn fields are thick with sheaves, 
And shadows earlier fall, 

And grapes grow purple ’neath the eaves 
Along our trellis’d wall,— 

I dreaming sit,—the sleepy bird 
Faint twittering in the thatch,— 

To wake to joy when soft is hoard 
His hand upon tho latch I 


In the short winter afternoon 
I throw my work aside, 

And through the lattice, whilst the moon 
Shines mistily and wide. 

On the dim upland paths I peer 
In vain his form to catch,— 

I startle witli delight, and hear 
His hand upon the latch ! 

Yes ; I am his in storm and shine; 

For me he toils all day ; 

And his true heart I know is mine, 

Both near me and away. 

And when he leaves our garden gate 
At morn, his steps I watch,— 

Then patiently till eve await 
His hand upon the latch ! Bkrni. 


AN EASTER EGG, AND W HAT CAME OE IT. 

The French have a custom of presenting bonbons to their friends on certain 
f&te days, as many of us know. Such a day is the fifth of December, which 
is the eve of the f&te of St. Nicolas, or as the Germans call him der Heilige 
Klaus , the guardian saint of children, upon which the shops in Paris are filled 
with bonbons of every imaginable variety and form, the most popular being a 
striking likeness of the good saint himself in chocolate. 

These are purchased in great quantities by the papas and mammas of that 
great city, to place in their children’s stockings, hung out by the little ones 
for the saint’s inspection over night; so that on waking the next morning, 
they may be led to believe that the good old man had actually turned 
chimney-sweeper, in order to administer to the gratification of their little 
stomachs. 

Among other bonbons each child generally gets two of the saints in the lot, 
so that one may be kept to show the saint on his next f&te day, as a token of 
gratitude for past favours, no less than a hint to encourage him to be equally 
liberal of his gifts on succeeding anniversaries. 

Now my private opinion is, that while that rule exists there ought to be a 
hospital built to receive all the mutilated St. Nicolases from one sixth of 
December to another; and when next I go to Paris I really think I shall 
suggest this to His Imperial Majesty Napoleon III., for he might be glad of 
the hint, and I know he would think nothing of knocking down half a dozen 
back streets to meet the requirements of this new Hopital des Invalides. 

One little urchin persuades himself that as good St. Nicolas is in Heaven, 
and angels fly. he cannot want legs; another finds some cogent reason for 
depriving himM&Gan arm; others again think both arms and legs must be in 
his way m his descent down the chimney; while some, who have evidently a 
firm belief in saints’ miracles, eat away gradually all but the head, fooling 
convinced that should he experience any inconvenience from the loss of his 
limbs, he has only to 44 conjure ” them back again. 

Well! certainly, I can’t blame them. It is too severe a test to put weak 
human nature to; and I know full well that if any one were to offer mo at this 
moment a Bengal tiger, or a Nubian lion, made of marquis chocolate, I should 
certainly devour it at once without more ado. But, to my talc, with which I 
confess this lias nothing to do, and so let us pass on to Easter. 
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Is it not a pretty sight in Paris to see the windows filled with pasehe or 
paste eggs, as Easter eggs are called ? What basketsful there are of every 
conceivable colour, reposing on their beds of emerald moss! Some of the 
more expensive ones consist of a nest composed of moss, filled with coloured 
eggs, on which sits a stuffed hen, with outspread wings. These eggs are 
always in two pieces, to admit of putting in bonbons , toys, jewellery, etc., and 
are then tied together with bright-coloured ribbons. 

With what screams of delight have I seen a group of children opening 
these pasehe eggs!—the tiny packs of cards, miniature fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers, besides indiscriminate bonbons , all calling forth loud shouts of childish 
admiration! 

On the afternoon of Saturday before Easter—Easter Eve, as we call it— 
last year, there might be seen an English lady of the name of Fortescue, with 
her two daughters, the elder about twenty, and the younger a child of ten, 
promenading up and down the Boulevard des Italiens , and stopping everijj 
now and then to look at the tempting display of bonbons in the sh(f| 
windows. 

Mrs. Fortescue’s gentle and lady-like demeanour, the extreme beauty and 
dignified appearance of her eldest daughter, together with the evident excite¬ 
ment and unrepressed exclamations of pleasure of the younger, all caused the 
group to be looked upon with eyes of unequivocal admiration by the crowds 
of loungers, who are invariably seen drinking their coffee at the doors of the 
numerous cafes, or smoking their cigars on the boulevards at that hour of 
the day. 

Two of the smokers w.ere so struck by the beauty of the trio that they could 
not tear themselves away from their vicinity, but followed them at a respect¬ 
ful distance to the door of the Hdtel Meurice, where the strangers were 
stopping, giving utterance meanwhile to their admiration by expressions of 
“ What a charming woman the mother is!—just the sort of woman I should 
like for a mother-in-law. Depend upon it she would not want to be putting 
her nose everywhere.” 

“ Ma foi /” said one, “ did you ever see such a Juno as that eldest girl is ? 
Why, our own empress, does not walk with a more regal air than she does. 
Ye gods! what eyes! Look at her now as she turns round to smile at her 
little sister ! What a soft, tender expression has come over her face ! Don’t 
tell me she looks cold! Why, I would give all I possess to be the husband of 
siich a woman as that! ” - 

“ Yes, I grant she is a superb creature,” said his companion ; “ but give 
me that little cherub of a sister of hers some six or seven years hence ! None 
of your Junos for me; I prefer pocket Yenuses. My wife must be petite, have 
fair hair, white skin, and blue eyes, and be in fact just such a woman as I 
can imagine that little sylph will grow up.” 

“ Every one to his taste, my dear fellow,” said the other; “ but we are too 
great friends to quarrel over a difference of taste. So I will cry ‘ Vive la 
blonde l' and you shall cry ‘ Vive la brune /’ But now let us follow them 
home, and see if we can find out their names; for possibly we may have some 
mutual friends, and so get an introduction.” 

On entering the hotel, little Ellie was, as usual, the first to run up the in¬ 
numerable steps leading to their rooms; but on opening the door, she stopped 
on the threshold speechless with delight, for there on the table stood three 
baskets of Easter eggs, one of which the little puss felt certain was for her. 
She ran back to the top of the stairs, calling out, “ Mamma! mamma! 
Beatrice! do come up, quick, there is such a surprise for you! ” 

The baskets were directed, one to each of them, “With Captain Greville’s 
compliments.” The two intended for Mrs. Fortescue and Beatrice contained 
each only one large egg, while Ellie’s held no less than six, with “ such a 
beautiful hen sitting on them !” 

Mrs. Fortescue’s held, besides things of minor value, a portrait of her only 
son, a splendid cameo set as a brooch ; Beatrice’s a magnificent diamond ring, 
and a letter couched in the most eloquent and manly language, in which the 
captain asked her to become his wife, and to give him the permission to put 
tiie enclosed ring on her finger that ^evening, as a sign of their betrothal. 
Ellie’s were full of bonbons , which I fancy she appreciated more than she 
would have done either a brooch or a ring. 

Mrs. Fortescue expressed herself much gratified by the attention. Not so 
Beatrice ; her face flushed with anger, and her lips curled with scorn, as with 
tears, which I am inclined to think were not all alone those of w ounded 
pride, in her eyes, she said, “ Mamma, I will not accept it. Will you tell him 
so when he comes this evening? ” 

To understand these tears of Beatrice, we must take a retrospect of the 
past few years preceding the Saturday evening upon which they were shed. 

Mrs. Fortescue had some five-and-twenty years before married Captain 
Fortescue, by whom she had three children, the two to whom we have been 
already introduced and a son. 

Captain Fortescue was a most kind and affectionate husband; and when, in 
1854, his regiment, of which he was then.in command, was ordered out to 
the Crimea, nothing but the extreme delicacy of Ellie’s health prevented her 
from joining that noble band of women who left the shores of England to 
nurse our sick and wounded soldiers, so that at least she might be near him 
and her son, who had joined his father’s regiment that same year. 

The same mail that brought the heartrending details of the Balaklava 
Charge, brought her the news that her husband was one of the last men killed 
in that terrible slaughter, and was found on the battle-field with no less than 
eight wounds, and that her son, too, was lying dangerously wounded at the 
hospital at Scutari. 

Enclosed in the letter which brought her these melancholy tidings, was 

one from Captain Harry Greville„ of the-Foot, an intimate and dear 

friend of her sou’s, speaking in terms of the highest enthusiasm of her 
husband’s and son’s bravery; telling her how nobly they had distinguished 
themselves, gaining themselves the undying gratitude of their Queen and 
country; and promising that, although she had lost her husband, he was 
determined, with God’s will, that she should not lose her son, if good nursing 


could get him through, for that he himself was in the hospital from an ugly 
scratch he got in the trenches; and, although not well enough to help pepper 
the Russians, he was well enough to keep his dear old friend, Charles 
Fortescue, in order. 

Mrs. Fortescue struggled bravely with her grief, not wishing to cloud with 
sorrow the young spirits of her daughters; and she had the extreme happiness, 
on the Declaration of Peace, of clasping her noble boy once more to her heart, 
and felt then, indeed, as if her son “ was dead, and is alive again; ” and had 
the proud gratification, some time later, of seeing her son receive the Victoria 
Cross from the hands of that beloved Queen for whom he had so nobly fought 
and bled. 

Beatrice and Ellie were never tired of hearing their brother tell anecdotes 
of the Crimean campaign ; of his foraging expeditions, and his night bivouacs 
in the trenches, in all of which the name of Harry Greville was mixed up. 
£t was always “ Greville and I did so and so.” He spoke, too, in the warmest 
Upraise of Greville’s untiring care and devotion to him in the hospital, many a 
time, as he said, insisting upon lifting him up in the bed to take his medicines, 
when the cold perspiration was running down his face from the agony the 
effort caused through his wound, of all his noble and manly qualities, of his 
bright cheerful disposition and warm heart, which made him equally beloved 
by officers and men—all of which caused Harry Greville’s name to be a sort 
of household word in the home of the Fortescues. 

At last Charles’s leave came to an end, and he left England to join his 
regiment in India, where the first person he saw on landing at Calcutta was 
his friend Greville, who informed him that his regiment had just been ordered 
to Lucknow, where part of his own was stationed. 

Mrs. Fortescue’s means being very ample, she had, by the advice of her 
son, decided upon going with her two daughters to Paris, wishing them to 
acquire proficiency in the French language by learning it when young; and 
neither she nor her son approving of the system of education adopted in 
French schools, she had determined to go to Paris with them herself to give 
them the benefit of the best masters. 

On her son’s departure, therefore, for India, she went to that city, and 
wishing to avoid all the trouble of housekeeping, established herself in the 
Hotel Meurice, where she was still residing at the time of the opening of 
our tale. 

When the news of the savage massacres in India arrived, Mrs. Fortescuo 
endured weeks of suspense; but a merciful Providence watched over the 
widow’s son, and he was spared to her. Again she had the heartfelt 
gratification of hearing her boy’s name spoken of in terms of the highest 
praise. 

His letters were full of the details of that harrowing campaign. He was 
now a captain, and modestly as he mentioned his own deeds of noble daring, 
his pen was graphic in describing those of his friend, Harry Greville. Here 
are some extracts:— 

“ My Dearest Mother, —Have I not been a lucky fellow to pass through 
all these scenes of butchery without getting a scratch ? Oh, mother! I went 
by that well at Cawnpore the other day, and uttered a short prayer of thanks¬ 
giving, as I passed, that my mother and sisters were not there. I shudder 
when I think that just before the demons broke loose I was going to ask you 
and the girls to come over here and make your home in this country with me ! 
****** 

“ Harry Greville’s regiment is again quartered near our’s, and we see each 
other every day. Did you see his name in the papers ? Is not he a glorious 
fellow ? I wish you could have seen him when the news of any fresh piece of 
cruelty or insult towards a woman was brought in. He looked a perfect Jove 
in his sublime anger! He was always the first to volunteer to go and avenge 
her; and then, talk of ‘Greek meeting Greek,’ why, that was nothing to Harry 
Greville’s meeting the blackies! There was a hail-storm, then, and no 
mistake, but not of frozen rain ! But, lest Ellie should be frightened of him, 
and think him a second Nana Sahib, I will show her the reverse of the 
picture. 

“ Who was it that sat up night after night with the sick soldiers ?—Harry 
j Greville. Who was it roused the men from the lethargy into which the 
| enervating effects of the climate threw them, by talking to them of their God, 

! their country, and their homes, telling them that the eyes of all were turned 
! upon them to avenge the insulted honour of their sisters, and the murders 
| of their brothers and little children ?—Who but Harry Greville ? 

! “What do you think I caught hun doing the other day ? Why, actually 
j nursing a squalling little brat of about two, and cramming it with biscuits 
I soaked in sherry ! The child’s mother had died the day before of fever, and 
I Greville had found the husbaud, although quite worn out with grief, and 
watching, obliged to keep up and take care of the child; so he made the poor 
soldier lie down for a couple of hours while he took the child to his bungalow, 
and nearly choked it with sherry and biscuits. 

“ My firm belief is, that when that man dies it will be from enlargement of 
the heart. Talking of hearts, what do you think ? He declares he never yet 
saw the woman who caused him a single palpitation of the heart, except 
Mother Seacole of Crimean notoriety, and he did love that dear old soul. 
However, between ourselves, I do not believe this; for on entering his 
bungalow suddenly the other day, I saw him sitting with a miniature in his 
hand, at which he was looking very earnestly, and there was actually a tear in 
his eye. Once, too, at Scutari, when he thought I was asleep, he was doing 
the same thing. 

****** 

“ I asked Harry yesterday if he had not an attachment; and he said with a 
laugh, which I think must have been forced, ‘ Yes, I have, old fellow,' and 
then turned the subject. 

“I am very much disappointed; for you will laugh at me, mother mine, 
when I tell you I had always intended him for our queenly Beatrice, and had 
spoken so much to him of her. Give her my love, and tell her from me she 
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must not let him steal her little heart, for he has none to give in return, and 
I don’t want her to sing— 

“ Yes, loving is a painf ul thrill , 

But not to love , more painful still; 

But oh , it is the worst of pain 
To love , and not be loved again ! 
even for that king of fellows, Harry Greville ! 

“ I meant to have told you at the commencement of this (but have rattled 
on so that I quite forgot it) that Harry’s regiment leaves India for home 
service in December ; and as he is going by the overland route, I have made 
him promise to take Paris in the way, and take a peep at you en passant. 

“ 1 shall not ask you to receive him well, as I know you will ‘ delight to 
honour ’ the dearest and best friend of your loving son, 

“ Charles Fortesoue.” 

Just three months after the receipt of this letter, as Mrs. Fortescue was 
sitting in the drawing-room, writing to Charles, while Beatrice and Ellie were 
taking a brisk walk in the Tuileries, the servant announced “Captain 
Greville.” 

Mrs. Fortescue advanced at once towards him, and received him with every 
mark of affectionate welcome. He delighted the mother’s heart with praises 
of her son, and assurances of his well-doing—a theme on which he could not 
enlarge too much for her gratification; and when two hours'later Ellie came 
rushing in, Beatrice following more composedly, Mrs. Fortescue could hardly 
be persuaded that he had been with her so long. 

As Beatrice entered the room she looked more than ordinarily beautiful, 
the air and exercise having brought a bloom to her cheeks, which might have 
made them prove no mean rivals of the queen of flowers herself. 

Captain Greville was so struck by her exceeding beauty that, although by 
no means a “ bashful man,” it was some moments before he could recover 
himself sufficiently to deliver the messages with which Charles had intrusted 
him. 

Ellie, who thought she had remained in the background quite long enough, 
now came forward and asked him if Charles had sent no message for her— 
an inquiry which was answered to her little ladyship’s entire satisfaction, by 
having not only a letter but a parcel put into her hand, the contents of which 
she retired into a corner to examine. * 

Captain Greville had also brought two splendid cashmere shawls, and all 
sorts of curiosities in ivory, from Charles to his elder sister and mother, which 
he promised to send round in th$ morning. 

Finding that he had no engagement, Mrs. Fortescue insisted upon his 
spending his first evening in Paris with them; to which Beatrice, who felt 
that as an engaged man, and her brother’s friend, she might venture to he 
attentive to him, added a few kind words of persuasion. If he had any doubts 
before, these latter entirely turned the scale, although, to use his own words, 
he was “ dressed no better than a sepoy,” and his face was “ like that of a 
dancing dervish.” 

Mrs. Fortescue, who was already prepared to love the brave young officer 
for his goodness to her son, was before the end of the evening quite ready 
to do so for his own sake, so fascinating were his manners, and unaffected and 
gay his style of conversation. 

Beatrice, too, was evidently charmed, for she talked more to him, and sang 
more for him, than she had ever done for any other man. 

Ellie, who had at first seemed to look upon him as a sort of ogre, whom it 
would not be safe to approach without holding the hand of either her mamma 
or sister, gradually lost her awe of him, and at last actually asked him to take 
her on his knee. 

After he had been giving a description of some terrible fight, in which 
both he and Charles had taken part, she looked up into his face, and said, “ I 
always thought those who killed people had large black eyes, and long dark 
hair, and a mark of blood on their foreheads, like the picture of Cain they 
have got in the Convent of the Sacre Coeur ; but your hair is nearly as light 
as mine, and your eyes are blue, like mamma’s, and your forehead is brown 
and not red.” 

Captain Greville, having satisfied the little body’s curiosity, on this and 
many other subjects, at last rose to take his leave, promising to call again the 
next morning to go with the ladies to see some of the “ lions ” of Paris. 

And so, morning after morning and evening after evening found him at 
the Hotel Meurice; now, with a couple of'bouquets in his hand for Mrs. 
Fortescue and Beatrice, who were goin£ to a ball; then, with a new book; 
now, with some bonbons for Ellie, and with tickets for the opera. And so 
glided away the days and weeks up to the Easter Eve of last year, when 
Beatrice shed the tears which led to this digression. 

In the meantime it must not be supposed that Mrs. Fortescue had been 
wilfully shutting her eyes to the real state of affairs between Harry Greville 
and her darling Beatrice. On the contrary, she had, although with great 
pain, made many ineffectual efforts to put a stop to the intimacy, and had on 
one occasion hinted to Harry that she thought his friends in England must be 
thinking his prolonged stay in France unkind after so long an absence; but 
he had replied with such a deep sigh and trembling of the voice, that he had 
not a relative in the world, and no very dear friends but her and her family, 
that she had not courage to press his departure further. 

She had so much reliance in her daughter’s honour and right feeling, that 
she felt assured, however great her love for him, she would never walk with 
him to the altar over the grave of the happiness of another woman. His 
conduct perplexed her exceedingly, for he seemed to give himself up entirely 
to the delights of loving Beatrice, without, as it seemed to her, any lowering 
cloud of remorse appearing in his heaven.. 

What could it mean? Charles had certainly warned Beatrice against 
giving him her heart, saying, that from his own confession, he was engaged. 
Knowing all this, Beatrice had decided upon refusing Harry Greville’s offer, 
and returning his ring, feeling sure that he could only bind himself to her by 


dishonourably dissolving his engagement with some poor girl, perhaps even 
now daily and anxiously expecting him in England. 

Although Mrs. Fortescue could not approve of the part Harry had played 
in the drama, she had yet so much affection for his other great and noble 
qualities, that she felt it only just that he should have at least an opportunity 
of explaining his conduct to Beatrice herself, which, after much persuasion, 
the latter consented to afford him. 

It was arranged that they should make no allusion to the contents of 
Beatrice’s egg, after his arrival that evening, until Mrs. Fortescue had retired 
with Ellie to hear her prayers, when Beatrice should return it to him, stating 
her reasons for doing so, and urging him to leave Paris at once to go and 
join her to whom he was bound by every tie of duty and honour. 

Soon after Harry came in, and it gave Mrs. Fortescue a keen pang to see 
his bright manly face beaming with love and happiness as he advanced to 
shake hands with Beatrice, who was deadly pale, and evidently making a 
violent effort to control her emotion, and thought how soon that frank joyous 
face would be clouded with disappointment, if not with vexation and.shame. 

What a comfort the presence of a child is sometimes ! When one has to 
make a call upon a very formal acquaintance of remarkably limited conver¬ 
sational powers, what a blessing to find some darling little Twoshoes in the 
room as you enter! It is so nice when the conversation begins to flag, to be 
able to turn round to Twoshoes and ask her if she can read, or sew, or 
remark to the mother upon the extreme fairness of the little fairy’s skin, and 
her striking likeness to herself. 

It was Ellie’s delighted prattle about the contents of her eggs, and the 
beauty of her bird, that made the dinner pass off much less silently and more 
pleasafttly than either Beatrice or her mamma had dared to hope. 

After dinner, Harry, perceiving Beatrice’s ill-concealed agitation, with his 
usual consideration forbore to go near her, until he could find her alone, and 
so devoted himself entirely to Ellie, playing a game of “ Beg of my neighbour ” 
with her on the sugar cards, and pretending to be a market gardener, and 
selling her his fruit for kisses. 

Ellie, who never could stop long in one place, soon got off his knee and 
trotted off to the balcony with her basket of goodies,*and amused herself by 
rolling the eggs along the ground, and throwing the hen up in the air to fly 
after them. 

Mrs. Fortescue took that opportunity of expressing to Captain Greville the 
pleasure his handsome and considerate present had given her, while Beatrice 
took her seat at the piano, where she executed a lot of Variations not set 
down in the music before her—a startling variety of snatches of polkas, operas, 
and waltzes, as curious a medley in fact as any of the ffialf-hour performances 
to which some folks apply the word we have printed in italics. 

Just at that moment they were startled by a loud cry from Ellie, and on 
rushing to the balcony they found her in sad grief, and crying bitterly, 
because one of her eggs had rolled down into a water-pipe below, and in 
trying to take it out she had scratched her arm with the iron rails of the 
balcony. 

Harry Greville’s long arms soon achieved what her short ones could not do, 
and the truant egg was soon safely relodged in the nest, while Mrs. Fortescue 
led her off to bandage her wounded limb. 

As Ellie passed the sofa on which her mamma and Captain Greville had 
been sitting, her sharp eyes espied something on the floor, which, on picking 
up, she found to be the portrait of a young and very beautiful lady. 

She handed it first to her mamma, and then to her sister, saying, “ Look 
what a pretty lady I have found! ” 

Beatrice was too agitated, at receiving this confirmation of her suspicions, to 
answer; but Mrs. Fortescue replied, “ It is indeed a lovely face; but you 
must give it back to Captain Greville, dearest; for doubtless it is his.” 

Harry, divining in part the cause of Beatrice’s emotion, replied, “ Thanks, 
dear Ellie, for rescuing it from being stamped on, for it is the only likeness I 
have of my beloved mother, who is now dead, taken the day before she was 
married, and must, I think, have fallen out of my pocket when I got up to 
see why you were crying.” 

Mrs. Fortescue thought J;his a good opportunity for an explanation, and so 
carried Ellie off; when Harry, turning to Beatrice, said, “ I brought this 
portrait to show you, my Beatrice—if you will let me call you so—wishing 
to interest you in the fate of. my dear mother, whose life was sacrificed in a 
fire when I was a child, in endeavouring to save mine.” 

Poor -Beatrice trembled so that Harry was constrained—from pure compas¬ 
sion, of course—to put his arm round her waist to support her, a motive which 
she appeared duly to appreciate; finding words, however, to ask him if that 
was the miniature Charles had caught him looking at several times, and also 
insisting upon knowing why he had told her brother he was engaged. 

To the nrst question he replied in the affirmative, and to the second he 
assured her he did not remember having made any such assertion; but' that if 
he really had done so, he must have meant he was engaged to the Goddess of 
Fame, for he had always declared—until he had seen her—that he would have 
no other mistress but Glory. , 

Now, I am not going to repeat all the sweet speeches that were uttered on 
that occasion. I am of opinion that these things ought always to be held 
sacred; and, having been in the fire myself, I have had some experience in 
the matter. The fact is, I have never seen anybody who could report such 
speeches properly. At all events, I can’t; and so suffice it to say that, when 
Mrs. Fortescue returned to the drawing-room, more than an hour later, she 
found Harry with his arm round Beatrice’s waist, while with the other hand 
he was wiping away the tears from her eyes, which somehow did not appear 
to be tears of sorrow. 

Well, Mrs. Fortescue did not, like the hard-hearted guardians in fairy tales, 
say “ No,” but gave her delighted consent, only stipulating that, as they had 
known each other so short a time, they should wait a year; when, too, 
Charles would in all probability be home to be present at the wedding. 

Harry always declares that, from this time forth, he shall have the greatest 
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affection for countries where the custom prevails of sending bonbons in the 
shape of eggs at Easter, for that it was the tumble of an Easter egg that gave 
him his wife. He says, too, he knows he should never have had the courage 
to “pop the question” in any other way than by popping it into the egg; 
besides which he feels sure that if Beatrice had refused him, as she had 
intended to do, he should never have waited for an explanation, but have gone 
and shot himself bang off. 

One day last month I saw in the list of passengers by a certain Indian 
steamer the naiffe of “Captain Charles Fortescue;” and this morning I received 
a letter from him asking me to be present at his sister’s wedding, which is to 
take place on the 30th of this month, Easter Even, the anniversary of the day 
on which Harry Greville presented the Easter eggs, from which such happy 
results had sprung. 

That there may be no doubt as to the truth of my tale, let those who are 
sceptical consult the first column of next Tuesday’s Times, and they may 
possibly see the names of the happy bride and bridegroom. Alice T. 


ON SEEING THE FIRST PRIMROSES OF 1861. 


Fair, beauteous flowers, your pale young 
To light and life have burst; [buds 

To cheor our hearts, to light our homes, 
Spring’s fairest flowers and first. 

But, ah! what saddening memory stirs 
The sight of these fair flowers 1 

For cold and fierce the storm has blown 
Across my youthful hours. 

Bright were my hopes and glad my heart 
When last I saw you bloom ; 

With you they wither’d, droop’d, and died, 
Sank to an early doom ! 

And now we see you springing up, 
Bright’ning our homes again, 

Gilding each bank with golden light, . 

Or scatter’d o’er the plain. 


Oh ! tell me, will my hopes, my love, 
Blighted, and scorn’d, and dead, 

Will they again spring forth and bloom. 
As were with you they fled ? 

Fair flowers, your gentle voices speak 
\ In accents soft and clear ; 

Point me to better joys above, 
i If friends should fail me hero. # 

My hopes may bloom no more on earth, 
But may they all arise, 

And wait in faith a better birth 
In worlds beyond the skies. 

There shall they bloom in cloudless day, 
And never, never fade; 

And He who wipes my tears away 
Will shield the life he gave. Emeline. 


A M BITI 0 N. 

Chapter IX. 

On reaching Wool ford, Norris's first care was to inquire for Prospect 
Villa. He soon found it out, and observed that the next door was “ To let,” 
and that people were to apply at Prospect Villa for particulars. He instantly 
rang the bell of the latter place, and a fresh-looking damsel presented herself 
(our old friend-Susan), to conduct him over the empty house. 

“ Who lived here last ? ” inquired Norris. 

“Miss Simmonds, sir,” was the reply. “ She’s only been gone about two 
months.” . 

Norris went on questioning her, and found that he could not have applied 
to a more eligible person. Having elicited from her all the information he 
required, he thought he would pursue his inquiries a little further, for his own 
satisfaction. 

“ And so you used to take the poor young lady’s letters to the post-office, 
my dear ? ” said he. “ Well, that was very kind of you. And what was the 
name of her lover ? ” 

Susan, who, now that Miss Simmonds was gofle, did not see the necessity 
of preserving secresy on the subject, answered, “Delaney, sir, Gerald Delaney, 
Esq., was on the letters I took for her.” 

“ Oh ! an Irish gentleman,” said Norris. “And so you managed to outwit 
the old lady, after all. That was capital! I am afraid that this house is 
hardly large enough for my friend; but if it be I will come again and arrange 
matters in a day or two. I am very much obliged to you for the trouble you 
have taken, and beg you will accept this trifle,” said he, presenting Susan 
with a half-sovereign, which won him a profound curtsey. 

Now, though Norris was a most faithful servant to his master, he had no 
notion of killing himself in that master’s service, and therefore, feeling very 
fatigued, he determined on taking a few hours’ rest. With this view he said 
to Susan, “ Can you recommend me to a nice quiet house where I can have 
a chop nicely cooked ? ” 

“ There’s the White Lion, at the end of the village, kept by my cousin,” 
replied Susan, “ and I think you’d find every thing comfortable there, sir.” 

“ Thank you,” said Norris, “ I shall certainly go there. I suppose that the 
pretty young lady you were telling me about is married by this time ? ” 

“Ah, sir!” said Susan, with tears in her eyes, “I don’t know! Miss 
Simmonds treated her shamefully, she did! And all because she wouldn’t 
marry that Mr. Wiley, a fellow that I wouldn’t have touched with a bargepole!” 

“ Poor thing! ” said Norris, commiseratingly. But lie began to feel the 
necessity of rest, after his unwearied exertions; and as he felt pretty certain 
that without repose he must be laid up, perhaps even before he could reach 
Ryde, he acted on the principle of choosing the least of two evils, and walked 
off to the White Lion. Here he had his chop, and threw himself on a bed 
for seven or eight hours. He slept soundly, and when he awoke, had some tea, 
and felt mightily refreshed. He chatted with the landlady for about a quarter 
of an hour, and from her contrived to obtain corroborative evidence of the 
truth of Susan’s information. This done, he paid his bill, and started off by 
the first train for London, and after another rest there, took the earliest train 
the next morning for Southampton, reaching Ryde about two o’clock. 

When Norris laid his information before Lord Ellismore, that nobleman 
appeared satisfied, and said, as if to himself, “ I must now act decisively. I 
had better write and ask for an interview. Ves, that will be best! ” 

Forthwith his lordship despatched Norris, who scouted the idea of being 
latigucd in his master s service, with a note to Kitty, requesting an interview 
at her earliest convenience. Kitty, who had expected to hear from her noble 


lover before, was galled at his cavalier treatment, but found herself compelled 
to endure it. She therefore answered the note, politely informing him that 
at any hour to-morrow she would he happy to see “ his lordship.” She would 
not have cared had she seen “his lordship” that very minute, and settled 
matters at once, but she would not appear impatient. 

“ It is of no use to form plans,” she said to herself, “ when one has to do with 
such a strange being as this nobleman appears to be. So I must be guided 
entirely by circumstances.” 

When the morrow came she could not help feeling very much flurried. 
Her present proceeding ,was so very strange. But then it could not be 
helped. So at last she rallied her spirits, and dressed herself becomingly, 
but quietly, for the momentous interview. 

The day wore on, three o’clock struck, and Kitty was beginning to think 
that her noble admirer was in no great hurry to pay her a visit, when the 
rattling of wheels was heard. A carriage stopped at her door, and in two 
minutes Lord Ellismore entered the room where Kitty was waiting to 
receive him. She rose gracefully on his entrance, and bowed. It appeared 
to her at the first glance that he had infused an extra portion of pride and 
hauteur into his manner on the occasion. She begged him to be seated, and 
observed him attentively. 

Lord Ellismore’s likeness to Gerald was certainly very great, but whereas, 
in the latter, amiability and frankness beamed in every feature, in his uncle it 
was quite the reverse. A scornful, haughty look, a frigid tone of voice, and a 
terrible stiffness of manner, almost made Kitty regret that she had entered 
into a matrimonial negociation with him. 

“ I presume, madam,” said he, “ that in an affair of this kind, and under 
existing circumstances, the sooner we come to a perfect understanding the 
better.” 

Kitty could only answer by an inclination of the head. 

“To be brief then,” he continued, “I am rather anxious to marry, and 
during the erratic life I have led for the last two-and-twenty years, I have 
not been thrown much into female society, nor do I think that I could submit 
to the delays of an ordinary courtship. On my first seeing you, Miss Robinson, 
there was something in your appearance strangely attractive to me, and I 
resolved on making you Countess of Ellismore, if you thought a coronet 
worthy of acceptance. You are now informed of the reasons which induced 
me to offer you my hand.” 

Had Kitty not appeared quite so self-possessed, Lord Ellismore might have 
been better pleased. Had she shown any symptoms of annoyance at the 
business-like manner in which be addressed her, he would certainly have 
thought her more feminine and loveable. Lovely she was, there was no 
disputing that, and her thoughts ran thus : “ He makes it entirely a matter 
of business, does he? Then a business matter it certainly shall be.” And 
she nerved herself to reply with the greatest coolness. 

“I accept your lordship’s offer with gratitude,” said Kitty, “ for I am ail 
orphan, and depend solely upon my own exertions for subsistence. But I trust 
that your lordship will have no cause for regret in raising me to the dignity 
of your wife. It shall be my study to render myself worthy of it.” 

During these words Lord Ellismore fixed his eyes on her, as if he would 
read what was passing in her soul. Kitty felt rather .discomposed under his 
piercing gaze, and as she spoke, the blood mounted in her cheeks. 

“So, she can blush!” thought Lord Ellismore. “ She is marvellously 
lovely ! I do not think I shall repent the step I am about to take. But I 
am astonished at her coolness. So young, too! Any other girl would be 
dazzled by the brilliant prospect opening before her.” 

Lord Ellismore remained musing for a while, and Kitty felt the silence very 
uncomfortable. At last he appeared to rouse himself. 

“You will excuse my abruptness,” said his lordship; “but the sooner all 
preliminaries are settled the better. I wish the marriage to be strictly 
private, for many reasons.” 

“ As your lordship pleases,” said Kitty, quietly; “ but I must ask for some 
little time to make my preparations.” 

“ Oh, the trousseau, I presume,” said Lord Ellismore, ironically. “Well, 
I suppose I must submit to that. A week will doubtless be sufficient for your 
preparations ? ” 

“ Well,” replied Kitty, hesitatingly, “ I think-” 

“ It can be managed in this way,” said Lord Ellismore, impatiently 
interrupting her. “Norris can go to London, where everything can be had 
on the shortest notioe, and your maid oan settle with him after you have 
given your orders. I will give him unlimited powers in a pecuniary point 
of view. Will that do ? ” 

“ Your, lordship’s generosity-” Kitty began. 

“ The fact is, I wish the affair over,” interrupted Lord Ellismore. “ I will 
send Norris over to-morrow morning, and you can give him your orders. And 
now,” he added, rising, - “ I will take my leave. Judging from this interview, 
I think it unnecessary to have a second; besides, I shall be fully oocupied in 
arranging about settlements, jointure, and such matters. Therefore, we will 
not meet again until next Wednesday at the altar. You have no objection, I 
presume, to visit Paris ? ” 

“ None, your lordship,” replied Kitty, curtly. 

“ Then I will wish you good morning,” said Lord Ellis more, extending 
his hand. 

Kitty gave him her hand, cold as marble. He just touched it, and left the 
room as she rang the bell to have the street-door opened for him. Had she 
given way to her impulse of the moment, which was to have a hearty cry, it 
might have been of service to her, inasmuch as it would have startled Lord 
Ellismore out of his cut-and-dried frigidity, the sight of beauty in tears being 
very mollifying; but Kitty had an indomitable spirit of her own; besides, she 
was vexed and irritated with Lord Ellismore for not paying more homage to 
her beauty, and disgusted with him for his dictatorial manners. When she 
heard the carriage drive away, she flung herself on the ground, and burying 
her head in the sofa pillows, began sobbing violently. 
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“ The insensible savage!” she exclaimed, after the first burst of feeling. 
“ The selfish, domineering, arbitrary wretch! ordering me about as a sultan, 
indeed! And he is so like poor Gerald, too; yet so unlike. I fear—I fear 
I am about to enter on a life of wretchedness. But. it is too late to retract 
now. Besides, he is very liberal.” 

Summoning Betsy to her presence, they were soon deep in the mysteries 
of the trousseau that was to be ordered. Kitty wrote a list of the articles 
required, and took care not to spare Lord Ellismore’s purse. Norris came 
the next morning, and with a dress of Kitty’s for a pattern, set off for 
London. He spoke of Kitty with the greatest respect, and evidently con¬ 
sidered her already as the countess. 

Kitty now directed Betsy to go over to Southampton, and to call at the 
post-office to inquire if there were any letters for Mrs. Evans. A feverish 
desire to hear from Gerald took possession of her, though she determined on 
writing to him no more. Betsy did her bidding, and, much to her astonish¬ 
ment, returned without a letter. And though she went again to the post- 
office the evening before Kitty’s wedding-day, there was no letter waiting 
for Mrs. Evans. Kitty desired that any letters that might arrive should be 
kept, and as she sent a handsome present to the post-mistress, there was every 
probability of her orders being attended to. When she heard that no letter 
had arrived, she felt anxious. Had poor Gerald met a soldier’s death? 
Nothing but death would have prevented him from writing, she was certain. 
And she shed a few tears to his memory. His pure devoted love, his deference 
to her will in all things, his abnegation of self, his unbounded respect for her, 
his tender forethought, all, all, came back vividly to her remembrance; for, as 
much as her selfish calculating heart could love, she loved Gerald, who was at 
that time lying on a bed of sickness, from which he was not expected to rise. 

On the Tuesday evening Norris arrived with a formidable array of boxes, 
and Kitty was delighted at the exquisite taste displayed in the various items 
of her adornment. Everything fitted to perfection, and she bestowed 
unqualified praise and a handsome present on Norris, who told Betsy that if 
his master had had all the beauties of England to choose‘from, he could not 
have selected a more lovely bride than Miss Robinson. This was duly 
repeated to Kitty, who thought Norris a person of great discernment, and 
resolved on treating him with great kindness when she became “ My Lady the 
Countess.” • 

The Wednesday came, a bright, cloudless day ; and (according to a kind of 
programme sent to her by the earl) at eleven o’clock precisely a dark green 
chariot stood at the door of Kitty’s lodgings. Kitty, quite ready,.stepped into 
the vehicle, in the farther corner of which Lord Ellismore had ensconced him¬ 
self. Kitty, with womanly tact, had avoided as much as possible attracting 
notice by her dress. She had on a white bonnet, but no orange-blossoms 
adorned it, and her dress was of the most delicate tint of silver grey that could 
be procured. A large shawl almost enveloped her in its folds from head to 
foot, and she hoped that the earl would appreciate her obedience to his com - 
mands. But if he did, he took care not to let her know it; for a muttered 
salutation was all the greeting he gave Kitty, who thought she had never seen 
so forbidding-looking a man. His lips were tightly compressed, his eyebrows 
drawn together in an ominous frown, and his countenance altogether wore an 
expression of gloomy anger. Kitty had never felt so thoroughly miserable in 
all her life. 

They arrived at the church; the words were spoken which bound them 
together for life, and after the ceremony was concluded, they drove to the 
pier opposite to where Lord Ellismore’s yacht was moored. A boat, on board 
of which was Betsy, conveyed them to the yacht, which set sail for Havre 
immediately. # I 

During the voyage, Lord Ellismore appeared to submit to Kitty’s society I 
as a necessary evil, and Norris could not help saying to Betsy, “ I declare, 
Mrs. Atkinson, that I am quite disappointed in my lord. I hoped he would 
leave off his nasty moping ways, and behave like a Christian husband. But 
no, there’s the poor countess been reading the live-long morning, and he 
havn’t said two words to her to my certain knowledge.” 

“All,” said Betsy, snappishly, “you men are all a good-for-nothing set, the 
best of you, I believe.” 

“ I hope we’re not all bad, Mrs. Atkinson,” said Norris, stifling a sigh. 

The sound of the countess’s bell prevented further conversation on the subject, 
but it made Norris rather melancholy. The fact was, that he desired to stand 
well in Betsy’s opinion, for he had formed a hopeless attachment to her. He 
was a truly excellent man was Norris, and Kitty soon found it out. She had 
always a kind word for Norris ; and strangely enough, her behaviour to him 
was the only part of her conduct that seemed to elicit a sign of approbation 
from her stern lord and master. 

When they reached Paris, Kitty hoped to enjoy herself, but here again she 
was disappointed. Lord Ellismore took her to several places of public resort, 
but the sensation she created was so great that he became fearfully jealous; 
and deeming it impossible to inspire Kitty with feelings of love, kept aloof 
from the fashionable circles which Kitty longed to enter. He always 
addressed her as “ Lady Ellismore,” and seemed determined to keep her at a 
respectful distance. 

This mode of treatment exasperated Kitty. She had hoped, like Norris,, 
that Lord Ellismore, once married, would thaw a little, but she was bitterly 
disappointed in her expectations. One morning, after breakfast, he said he 
wished to speak to her, and placing a portemonnaie in her hand, informed her 
that he had settled five hundred a-year, pin-money, on her, and that she 
would be entitled to a jointure of three thousand a-year in case of his death. 

“ Pray, Lord Ellismore,” said Kitty, really grateful to him for his liberality, 
“do not distress me by alluding to such an event.” 

“ I only wish to prove to you, Lady Ellismore, that I have not been un¬ 
mindful of the future—your future, I mean,” he replied, grimly. “There is 
such a great disparity of years between us, that it is but natural to suppose 
you will some day become a widow, and it would not be right to leave 
your ladyship without a suitable provision.” 
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“ I am sorry that your lordship should think so much upon these matters,” 
said Kitty. 

“No doubt it was your unbounded affection for me, Lady Ellismore, which 
rendered you unmindful of them/’ said the earl, sarcastically. “ Ours was. 
in truth, a most romantic attachment—quite love at first sight! ” 

“ Lord Ellismore! ” said Kitty, sharply, not caring to show her temper 
now that she was a countess. “ You gave me rank and riches; I, in return, 
gave you youth and beauty. What more would you have? Had you shown 
me kindness, I should have returned it with affection; but you have never 
done so.” 

“ Lady Ellismore,” said the earl, gloomily, “ what could I think of a 
young girl who, without knowing me, without ever having seen me, was 
ready to barter her jouth and beauty for my wealth and rank ? You would 
have sold yourseltto any other man for the "same price.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Kitty, looking strangely at Jaira. 

“Enough of this ! 99 retorted Lord Ellismore sternly. “ I am not partial to 
these bickerings. You have rank and riches. Are you not satisfied ? ” 

“ I should be better satisfied,” said Kitty, calmly, “were I permitted to 
enter the society befitting my rank. I am rather young to be condemned to 
so secluded a life as I have led of late.” 

“ I am sorry to say, Lady Ellismore, that you must make up your mind to 
submit to that seclusion you so much disapprove of,” said the earl. “ I am 
aot going to alter the habits of years at your will and pleasure. Had I meant 
to re-enter the world, there were many high-born damsels among whom I 
could have made my choice. I should have had no right to debar one of 
those from the society she had been accustomed to. But remember, that, 
when I^first saw you, you were an isolated being.” 

Kitty could not deny this, so she remained silent. But the chain galled her 
sorely. 

“ An isolated being, was I ? ” she exclaimed, on being alone. “ Good 
Heaven! what am I now ? Doubly, trebly isolated. Ah, me! I fear I 
have purchased my grandeur at too heavy a price,’ ^ 

Chapter X, , 

Gerald went to Paris, and made every possible inquiry for Kitty, but m vain. 
He remained there more than three months, and then returned to England 
dispirited and miserably anxious. He went again to Woolford, but gained 
no tidings beyond hearing that a strange gentleman had called some 
months before to inquire after Miss Robinson, and this he found out in an 
indirect way from Susan. He went again to Southampton, where he heard 
that no letters had been called for, and that two still remained at the post- 
office. He feared he knew not what, and proceeded to the terminus to take a 
railway ticket to London. As he stood on the platform, waiting for the train, 
he heard a piercing shriek, and turning round to see what had caused it, 
found that a little girl had been nearly run over by a fly that had driven up 
at that moment; but the child had been almost miraculously preserved by a 
gentleman, who darted forward and caught her by the dress just as she was 
falling under the horses’ feet. The mother of the little girl was loud in lieu 
expressions of gratitude to the saviour of her child, and soon after, the train 
being ready, all the passengers took their seats. Gerald found himself in the 
same carriage with the stranger who had saved the little girl, and, already 
prepossessed in his favour, soon entered into conversation with him. Hap¬ 
pening to mention the name of Major Whiting in relating an event that 
occurred at Calcutta, the stranger said, “ Do you mean Major Lavery Whiting, 
who died in India some time back ? ” 

“The same,” replied Gerald. 

“He was one of my best friends,” said the stranger. “Poor fellow! I was 
terribly grieved to hear of his death.” 

They then went on chatting together as if they had known each other for 
years; and when they reached London they exchanged cards, mutually hoping 
for a continuation of the acquaintance thus begun. ° 

Gerald’s new friend was a man of about forty years of age, very gentleman¬ 
like, with dark beard and mustaches; but though he conversed with ease 
and fluency, yet his conversation was made up of nothing, or, as the French 
say, of nothings. Little anecdotes of great people, told in a pleasing manner, 
a touch on politics, as if he were seeking to ascertain what Gerald’s opinions 
were, rather than advancing any of his own, and remarks on the weather 
constituted the conversational stock of the stranger, with whom, however, 
Gerald found himself very much pleased. On examining his card, he saw 
neatly engraved thereon, “ Mr. Charles Framlingham Wentworth, Albemarle 
Street; ” and, as he had warmly pressed Gerald to call on him shortly, being 
about to leave town in two or three days, Gerald walked to Albemarle Street 
on the day after his arrival in London. 

Mr. Wentworth .lodged at a saddler's. His apartments were sumptuously 
furnished, and his style of living denoted that he was a man of property ; but 
at the second interview, Gerald discovered that he was a man of rather shallow 
intellect, and heard that -he intended to leave London the next morning for 
Baden. 

A year—a miserable year for Gerald—had now passed, without his 
obtaining the least intelligence of Kitty; but during that time a distant 
relation had left Gerald twenty thousand pounds; and shortly after this piece 
of good fortune he was astonished to read in the Times the following 
announcement:—“At Florence, the Countess of Ellismore, of a son and heir.” 

His uncle, then, was married! Gerald was rather glad to hear it. He 
fancied that his uncle’s vindictive feelings must have now softened down, by 
his having so far forgotten his first love as to maTry, 

But how had it fared with Kitty during that year ? Lord Ellismore had 
hurried away from Paris on finding that some of his former acquaintance had 
resolved to “ hunt him up.” His insane jealousy made him certain that it 
was Kitty’s beauty that rendered his acquaintance so desirable, so he started 
for Florence, where, after a year’s splendid misery, Lady Ellismore presented 
him with a son. When Lord Ellismore first saw the infant, his countenance 
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assumed an almost demoniacal expression of exultation, as he muttered 
between his teeth, “ Ilis son will never be Earl of Ellismore ! My revenge is 
complete!” 

Well did Lady Ellismore understand him, though he was not aware of it. 
She saw that he exulted in the thought of keeping Gerald out of the title, 
“ I have deprived him of everything!” she thought; “his inheritance, his 
first love; all is gone from him, through me.” 

Although Lord Ellismore appeared wrapped up in his child, he seemed to 
care less for his wife than ever. He took upon himself the direction of 
everything relating to his son. He sent for a wetnurse from Ireland, thus 
depriving the unhappy countess of the most exquisite pleasure of a mother. 
She begged him to allow her to be the real mother of her child; but he 
was peremptory in his refusal, alleging as a reason for not allowing her to 
perform a mother’s sacred duty, “ that he wished his son .to grow up strong 
and healthy; therefore a strong, hearty young Irishwoman, born and bred 
in her native hills, must be a better nurse than Lady Ellismore, who was 
very slightly formed, and of delicate appearauce.” 

From this decree there was no appeal, and Lady Ellismore, whose heart 
yearned with maternal love towards her child, was obliged to see a stranger 
perform the part of its real mother. 

Norah O’Sullivan thought no little of herself, too. She was about five feet 
ten in height, and stout in proportion. She had high cheek bones, flashing 
dark eyes, rosy cheeks, and a turned-up nose, which “ seemed to turn itself ufl 
higher,” as Betsy said, “ since she had come to be little JLord Kilrea’s foster- 
mother.” And very proud was Norah of the honour conferred on her. She 
soon learned to care very little for Lady Ellismore’s approbation or censure, 
provided that the earl were satisfied with her care of his son. She would 
sometimes even hardly allow Lady Ellismore to take her own child in her 
arms. It was, “ And shure, the blessed jewel will be dishturbed out of its 
swate slape, mee lady.” Or else, “ Shure and isn’t the darlint jist closing its 
blessed eyes this minit, mee lady ? And, indade, it musn’t be prevented from 
siting, seeing that it’s hardly a wink he’s had the whole night.” 

Rdy Ellismore was thus forced to give way, and at last scarcely ever held 
her own child to her bosom ; but one day, exasperated beyond endurance, she 
reproached Lord Ellismore fiercely for* his neglect of her.* Astonished at 
this outburst, he asked her the meaning of it. 

“I mean,” replied Lady Ellismore, “that your treatment of me is 
infamous.” 

“ I hoped I should have no more of this recrimination and reviling,” said 
Lord Ellismore. “I thought we understood each other perfectly.” 

“ Not quite yet,” said the countess. “ I consider that, as the mother of 
your child, I am entitled to some consideration—if on no other account.” 

“ My son is of paramount importance to me, madam,” replied the earl, 
“ and that for a reason you can little imagine.” 

“ Be not so sure of that, Lord Ellismore,” said the countess, meaningly. 
“ What if I should tell you that you value your child only on account of your 
vengeance being rendered complete through him ? ” 

“ My vengeance! ” exclaimed the earl, looking aghast. “ What vengeance ? 
Explain yourself, madam.” 

“ I will,” said Lady Ellismore, while she fixed her glittering eye like a 
rattlesnake’s upon his face. “I mean that your child prevents your nephew 
Gerald (son of the brother you hated with such a deadly hate for marrying 
Dora O’Neill) from inheriting your title and estates. That is why you value 
your child.” 

“ How do you know all this, madam?” he asked, turning almost black with 
rage. “ Has Norris been-” 

“ No, indeed,” replied the countess, who had no wish that Norris should 
be dismissed—he was so uniformly respectful and obliging. “ No, indeed; 
Norris is too faithful a servant to breathe a word of his master’s secrets. If 
you wish to know who my informant *vas, I will tell you. It was your 
nephew, Gerald De Lacy himself.” 

“ My nephew Gerald! ” hissed Lord Ellismore from between his teeth. 
“ How ? When did you dare to->” 

“ Oh! I will explain myself fully now,” said Lady Ellismore, determined 
to aggravate her husband to the utmost. “ Your nephew, Gerald, to whom I 
was betrothed before he went to India, informed me of the family history. 
I should have married Gerald, had I been gifted with more patience; but 
when you offered me your hand, wealth and rank were within my reach, and 
I eagerly grasped them. So you see, Lord Ellismore, that I meant from the 
first to become Countess of Ellismore under any circumstances.” 

This was said so cuttingly, so tauntingly, that Lord Ellismore could hardly 
believe his own senses. Was it possible that a woman, sprung from nothing, 
dared speak to him thus ? 

“ I perceive, madam,” he replied, as calmly as he could, but almost 
choking with rage, “ that I should have been doubly revenged on my 
brother by marrying you, and depriving Gerald of his betrothed, if, from the 
knowledge I begin to acquire of your character, I did not actually imagine 
that I have rendered him a signal service.” 

“You are right there!” said Lady Ellismore, impetuously. “Poor dear 
Gerald! I was never-worthy of him! ” 

This she said with her hands clasped in an impassioned manner, and Lord 
Ellismore was almost beside himself. 

“ Leave my presence this instant, madam! ” he cried out, in a voice of 
thunder. We know each other now, and that is enough.” 

As it was in Lord Ellismore’s study that the above stormy dialogue took 
place, the countess hastened to withdraw from her incensed husband’s 
apartment. 

“And can I do nothing^to levenge myself?” she exclaimed, when she 
reached her own room. “ Must I remain here, powerless, and a bond-slave ? 
What it 1 am dressed in silks and velvets,” she reflected—“ am I happier 
than I was in my neat ginghams and quiet muslins ? And my jewels, too, of 
what use are they ? I cannot display them in the society befitting my rank. 


Alas, alas! I find too late that the rank and wealth I so much coveted, now 
that I have them in my grasp, are but dust and ashes! ” 

It was indeed too late for the Countess of Ellismore to undo what she had 
done; but she ought to have borne with patience and resignation the fate she 
had brought on herself; for though she could not better her condition, she 
could render it worse, as she soon found to her cost; for Lord Ellismore, 
enraged beyond measure at what he designated “ her unparalleled audacity,” 
left Florence quite suddenly, and conveyed Lady Ellismore and his family to 
an estate he had in the north of Ireland, in Connaught, called Kilmacdaugh 
Castle, a gloomy structure, very much out of repair. 

It appeared as if the Earl of Ellismore were determined to show his wife 
how much more uncomfortable he could make her than he had made her 
hitherto. His first care was to appropriate the best suite of apartments 
to himself and the little Lord Ulick Kilrea; and having done this, he con¬ 
descended to inform Lady Ellismore that she might select her apartments. 
She replied that she cared not where they were, so that she could be near her 
child. 

In this dreary abode she remained, her only amusement reading, or walking 
with her child and Norah on the sea-shore, or among the rocks. She felt the 
change bitterly from gay, pleasant Florence, where she had at least enjoyed 
the society of some Italian ladies of high rank; but it was useless to repine at 
her fate, she could only “ grin and bear it.” 

Chapter XI. 

One morning Gerald was surprised to receive a letter, dated “Newgate,” 
from Mr. Wentworth. The writer begged of him to come and see him, 
appealing to his charitable disposition and kind heart. Gerald, always ready 
to succour the distressed, set off for Newgate, where he found Mr. Wentworth, 
though shorn of his beams, very resigned. 

“ I hope, sir,” he said to Gerald, “ that you will pardon the liberty I have 
taken in asking you to come and see me. I am told that, if I can. secure 
the services of a clever lawyer, I shall only have a slight sentence passed on 
me, and for the sake of my wife I should wish to lead an honest life in future, 
for my fine gentleman days are gone for ever. But I hope you will believe 
me, sir, when I tell you that I have always had such respect for you that 
I should never h£^ve attempted to ’ dupe you in any way, and now that I am 
friendless, I have applied to you for assistance.” 

“ I will render you all the assistance I can,” said Gerald, “ to further your 
object of leading an honest life for the future. You say you are married; 
have you any family ? ” 

“None, thank Heaven!” replied Wentworth. “But, sir, if you have 
leisure, I will just relate to you the circumstances that led me to personate a 
gentleman.” 

“ I have plenty of time,” said Gerald. “ So you can begin your narrative.” 

“‘My real name is Atkinson,” he began; “I was the son of poor but 
honest parents, and received a decent education to fit me for becoming a 
respectable tradesman. But as I grew older I disliked the regular work that 
a shop would entail on me, and went to dances, fairs, and all kinds of merry¬ 
makings. At a fair I fell in with a very finely-dressed man, who seemed to 
take a fancy to me, and we became great friends. I found out that he was 
butler to a nobleman in the neighbourhood, and as our intimacy increased, I 
confided to him my dislike of standing behind the counter, and serving out a 
| farthing rushlight. ‘ That’s right,’ said he, ‘ you’re a lad of spirit. Why 
i not.follow my example, and become domesticated in the family of some 
! nobleman ? I can easily get you a situation.’ And so, sir, I preferred being 
| a servant in a nobleman’s family to being my own master in a chandler’s shop. 

I Not to tire you, I will pass over several years of my life, during which I filled 
, several situations, and at last entered into Lord Delmar’s service. He was a 
generous man, and a kind master, but a dreadful rake. And it is a source of 
i consolation to me that I prevented him from being a greater villain than I 
I have been under similar circumstances.” 

“ How was that? ” asked Gerald, becoming interested. 

“ Why, sir, Lord Delmar had been very wild before I entered his service, 
and I found out that he had married a young woman privately, and that they 
had travelled about as Mr. and Mrs. Harewood. The young woman was 
dotingly fond of him, and we all went to Italy together. They had a little 
girl, and lived very happily, until Lord Delmar saw a beautiful Italian lady, 
and fell in love with her. He then told the poor young woman he had brought 
from England, that his marriage with her was only a mock marriage, and she 
was so shocked at his wickedness that she left him directly. I don’t know 
how he managed to persuade her that she was not his lawful wife, but he 
certainly did, and settled five hundred a year on her. Well, when she was got 
rid of, he wanted to marry the Italian lady; but I put a stop to that. I got a 
letter written, telling her that Lord Delmar was married in his own country; 
and she believed it, for she never spoke to him again. He never knew, 
however, that I had a hand in the matter, so I lived with him until his death. 
And when he died he left me everything he had at the time, in consideration 
of my faithful services. He left me money, clothes, and trinkets, and gave 
me besides a packet to take to his lawyers, after his death. But when he was 
dead I took it into my head to set up for a gentleman myself, and so when I 
came to England I did not go to the lawyer’s, that I might not be known as 
Lord Delmar’s valet, and I am sorry to say that I married a poor girl, and 
deserted her soon afterwards. But she is now lady’s-maid to the Countess of 
Ellismore.” 

“My uncle's wife!” exclaimed Gerald. “Who was she before her 
marriage ? ” 

“ I don’t exactly know, sir,” replied Wentworth (or Atkinson, as we must 
now call him), “she was some poor girl they say that the earl picked up 
at the Isle of Wight. But my wife can tell you more about it, sir, for she 
knew her before she was my lady. She wrote to me yesterday, and I expect 
her here every minute.” 

The words were hardly uttered, when the turnkey came to say that a young 
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-woman wished to see Atkinson; and presently in came Betsy, who, on seeing j 
her hushyid, /ainted away. | 

Gerala rendered every assistance in his power, and would have left them ! 
when she had recovered, but Atkinson begged him to remain for a little while j 
longer. 

“ This gentleman, Betsy,” said he, “ is going to help me with a couns'el, and i 
is the only friend I have in the world.” 

“ Don’t say so, William,” said Betsy, “ now that I am here. And my lady 
says, that as far as fifty pounds go, she will help me; but, poor thing, she 
can’t do any more for me, the earl keeps such a tight hand over her, the 
wretch! ” 

“This gentleman is Lord Ellismore’s nephew, Betsy/’ said Atkinson. 

“ Then he has a bitter tyrant of an uncle,” said Betsy, “ as I and my lady 
know to our cost. As my lady says, little did she think when she married 
him that she would have been treated as he treats her.” 

“ And who was she before her marriage ? ” asked Gerald, who felt curious 
to know who his uncle had married. 

“ Miss Robinson of Woolford,” replied Betsy. “ I lived with her aunt, 
Miss Simmonds, before I was married.” 

A deep groan from Gerald startled her, and at the same time Atkinson 
started from his seat, exclaiming, “ Miss Simmonds ! ” But the attention of 
both was drawn to Gerald, who had lost all consciousness. 

“ What a handsome young gentleman! ” said Betsy, as they bathed 
Gerald’s temples with water ; “ but I wonder what has made him faint.” 

When .Gerald came to himself, he said to Atkinson, “ I will do all in my 
power to assist you, and I should like to hear from Mrs. Atkinson, at some 
future time, the particulars of how my uncle’s marriage was brought about.” 

“Oh! I can tell you all about it, sir,” said Betsy, “for I was with her 
when she first became acquainted with Lord Ellismore. 

“ I do not wish to hear any more just now,” said Gerald, in a faint voice, 
“but I shall feel very much obliged to you if you will answer a few questions 
the next time we meet. I will now leave you, as I feel very unwell, but I 
will not forget you. I will call again to-morrow.” 

We will not attempt to depict Gerald’s sufferings on reflecting that Kitty, 
his adored Kitty, was now the wife of his uncle. What could have induced i 
her to be faithless to him ? How could his uncle have persuaded her to I 
become his wife ? And to have found her at last, after so much searching, I 
and to have found her thus! i 

He passed a sleepless night, and rose the next morning, weary and haggard, I 
determined to hear all the particulars that Betsy could tell him. He felt a 
savage satisfaction in ascertaining how first Kitty’s constancy had wavered, j 
what temptations she had met with, and how, at last, she had forgotten her j 
faith and truth to himself. i 

It is said “ that misfortunes seldom come alone,” and so it is with discoveries. 
Gerald had found out where Kitty was, and that day was not to pass over his i 
head without bringing forth another strange discovery. ' 

On reaching the prison Gerald found Atkinson in terrible grief. Betsy had | 
left him the night before to seek a lodging with a friend of Mrs. Miles, living ' 
in the city. On her way thither, she had been knocked down by a carrier’s ; 
waggon, and was now at her friend’s house, so injured as not to be able to j 
move. On hearing this, Gerald volunteered to call upon her, and see if any | 
thing could be done for her. Atkinson thanked him warmly, and, as Gerald 
had already written to his own solicitor about procuring counsel for the 
prisoner, he left him, and took a cab to where Betsy lodged. On arriving at j 
his destination he found it a paved court, up which the cab could not drive, | 
consequently he alighted, and was walking slowly up to No. 18, when he 
heard the shrill tones of a parrot exclaim, “ Kitty ! Kitty ! Give poor Poll 
his breakfast! ” 

It is impossible to describe the effect this had on Gerald. He remained 
for a few moments as if electrified; then recollecting himself, he observed 
the number of the house which contained the parrot, and proceeded to visit 
Betsy. He found her very much bruised, but fortunately no bones were 
broken. The injuries she had sustained had been caused by a very heavy 
parcel falling on her from the waggon ; and she only wanted rest for a day or 
two to be quite well again. She was both able and willing to converse, 
remarking to Gerald “ that her tongue hadn’t got hurt.” 

“ You are sure that talking will not fatigue you ?”_said Gerald. 

“ Quite sure, sir,” said Betsy. “ Besides, to tell you the truth, I am as 
anxious to know something from you, sir, as you are to hear what I can tell 
you.” 

“ Indeed! ” said Gerald. “ Then I will begin at once. You said yesterday, 
that the Earl of Ellismore had married Miss Robinson, of Woolford, niece to 
Miss Simmonds.” The words were uttered bravely, and without tremor. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Betsy. 

“ And how long has she been married ? ” asked Gerald. 

“ About eighteen months, sir,” said Betsy. “ But excuse me, sir—you 
cannot, surely, be Mr. Evans ? ” 

“ Mv name is not Evans, certainly,” said Gerald; “ but-” then stop¬ 

ping abruptly, he inquired, “ Why do you ask ? ” . 

“ Because, sir,” said Betsy, “ there was something strange in the business. 
At first my lady told me she was married to a gentleman in India; then, 
when Lord Ellismore said he meant marriage, she said she wasn’t married; 
but this I know, that she sent me to the Southampton post-office to inquire 
for letters directed to Mrs. Evans.” 

“ Is she happy ? ” asked Gerald abruptly. 

“Bless you, sir, no!” replied Betsy. “As far as fine clothes go, she has 
all she wants.” She then gave hirn a sketch of the life Lady Ellismore led, 
and concluded by saying, “ If ever there was a tyrant on earth, it is my lord. 
And now that he has a son and heir, he doesn’t care a snap of the fingers 
for her; that any one can see. Many’s the time, too, that I’ve caught her 
looking at the picture of a gentleman—but 1 don’t think it’s yours, sir.” 

“ Most likely not,” said Gerald drily. “ And where is she now ? ” 


“ At Kilmacdaugh Castle,” replied Betsy, “ a wretched dull place; not ft 
soul to be seen near us but a set of savages, for they are no better.” 

“ I know the place well,” said Gerald, musingly. “ It is lonely and wild ; 
but I should like to know what induced her—I mean Lady Ellismore— to 
marry the earl ? ” 

“ It must have been for more money than she had and the title, I fancy,” 
said Betsy; “ and yet she was not badly off when I first met her at Ryde, she 
had always plenty of money; that I know.” 

Gerald knew also that she had not the excuse of poverty for her treachery. 
He then asked Betsy if Miss Simmonds had any communication with her 
niece. 

“ None, sir,” said Betsy. “ My lady has often said that she should like to 
know if her aunt had married old Chaffey, I think she calls him.” 

“ I imagine that she is your near neighbour ? ” said Gerald. “ I am almost 
sure I heard her parrot as I came along.” 

“ I should like to see her,” said Betsy. “ How she will stare when she 
finds Miss Kitty is now my lady ! ” 

“ I will call as I return,” said Gerald; “and, if it is indeed Miss Simmonds 
who lives so near, I will ask her to come and see you.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, sir, for your goodness to me and to 
William,” said Betsy; “and, please sir, tell Miss Simmonds it’s Betsy Green 
that was.” 

“ And now,” said Gerald, “ I will wish you good-bye.” 

“ And please, sir, tell William that you have seen me, and that I am quite 
well, except my ankle and my shoulder,” said Betsy. “ I shall be able to 
come and see him to-morrow by the bus.” 

“ Take a cab, Mrs. Atkinson,” said Gerald; “ it will be easier for you. If 
you are afraid of the expense, this will defray it.” 

Gerald placed a five-pound note in Betsy’s hand, and the tears rose to her 
eyes as he again wished her good-bye. 

“Well may she rue the day that she played him false to marry that 
Tartar! ” exclaimed Betsy, as soon as she heard the street-door shut. “ Poor 
young man! He fancies I can’t see through him. As if I couldn’t tell what 
‘ Is she happy ? ’ and ‘ How came she to marry the earl ? ’ means. As sure as 
fate that’s her first love that used to write the letters. Well, as she has made 
her bed so must she lie on it! and so must I for that matter ! ” she added, 
with a deep sigh. 

(To be continued.) 


TRUTH IN PARENTHESIS. 


I love—oh, more than words can tell! 
(Your five and thirty thousand 
shiners,) 

You draw me by a nameless spell, 

(As new-found gold-fields draw the 
miners). 

You are so rich in beauty's dower, 

(And rich in several ways beside it,) 
Had I your hand within my power, 
(Across a banker’s draft to guide it,) 
No care my future life could dim I 
(My tailor, too, what joy to him !) 

Oh, say, my young, my fawn-like girl, 
(bhe's old enough to be my mother,) 
Let “ yes,” o’erleap those gates of pearl I 
(My laughter it is hard to smother.) 
Let lips that love hath form’d for joy, 


(For joy, if they her purse resign me,) 

Long hesitate ere they destroy, 

(And to a debtor’s jail consign me,) 

The heart that beats but to adore ! • 

(Yourself the less, your fortune more.) 

Consent—consent, my priceless love ! 

(Her price is five and thirty thousand,) 

I swear by all, around, above, 

(Her purse-strings now, I feel, are 
loosen’d,) 

I have not loved you for your wealth, 
(Nor loved at all, as I’m a sinner!) 

Oh, bliss ! you yield, one kiss by stealth— 
(I’m sick—that kiss has spoil’d my 
dinner!) 

Now early name the blissful day ! - 
(My duns grow clamorous for their pay.) 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


Margaret Grey was a coquette, and played her cards with consummate skill 
and adroitness, as many a pierced heart among her large circle of male 
acquaintances can testify. The cunning hand of Nature had moulded her 
face and form in accordance with her highest ideas of beauty and grace, and 
tinted the former with the freshest and purest colour. Margaret haS a pretty, 
demure way of casting her eyes to the ground, perhaps in the consciousness 
that her long black lashes looked well, curving upon her delieate-hued cheek, 
or of the fact that she had a more bewildering surprise in store for the 
beholder, when slowly lifting them she brought the splendour of two of the 
richest and darkest violet eyes it was seldom the lot of mortal to see, to flash 
upon him. 

These were the traps which were sprung upon Robert Moore, making him, 
without hope of escape, a prisoner of love, in the power of the most merci¬ 
less and speculating of all flirts. He placed her in his heart upon a pedestal, 
high above all others, and worshipped her as the realisation of his ideal. 
Every word that parted those cherry lips was to him heavy with wisdom and 
polished with wit. He loved her reverentially. How his impatient fingers 
would gladly have rested on the low, broad forehead, and twined in the heavy 
silken bands of her hair, or thrilled to hold the perfect little hand (Margaret, 
meanwhile, wondering why he was so stupid as not to do it), had ho not 
thought it almost desecration. Woman to him was the embodiment of every 
thing pure and angel-like. He remembered a sainted mother, the memory of 
whose soft hand, trembling with its weight of love upon his boyish head, 
brought the best and holiest thoughts to cluster in his soul, and he had grown 
to manhood with one of those rare and noble hearts which partake more of 
the divine than human. An intense love of the beautiful characterised him, 
and, in whatever created thing it was met, there his humble reverence 
became due. 

Margaret Grey had awakened in him this emotion, which by her arts she so 
quickly caused to be followed by love, that the veil was over his eyes which 
would admit nothing but perfection through its meshes. A glance over his 
shoulder at his journal reveals where he stood. 

“ One hour ago with Margaret. Would that the blessed joy of saying my 
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Margaret were mine! Guileless and pure and beautiful as she is, Margaret 
would be the dearest gift my heart ever craved.” 

Then a lingering spirit might have seen him in prayer, thanking Heaven 
for the pure being given him to love. 

Another one at the same hour, looking into Margaret’s heart, or upon the 
sheet of paper over which she bent with a mischievous face, could have read 
words cruel enough to coil about the noble heart of poor Robert, and sting it 
with all a serpent’s venom. The address ran thus, after the style of devoted 
friends—“ My darling Nellie,” and then followed information concerning her 
last new lover. 

“ He is very good-looking, pale, and interesting; has a wide, open face 
and heart, and 1 whoever runs may read’ what is there. But he is so stupid! 
He gazes at me with his great, thoughtful eyes, and sits in silence most of the 
time, and has never so much as given me a single kiss! He writes beautiful 
notes, and tells me that he loVes me next to Heaven; and that brings me to 
the funniest part of it. To-night when he was here I was feeling as mis¬ 
chievous and wicked as possible, (which is an unusual thing for me,) and had 
just quoted something that I thought extremely witty, when he, looking most 
Vacantly, said, ‘ I don’t understand you! ’ Was not that cold-waterish ? He 
continued as grave as a parson, and very soon after asked me what my hopes 
of Heaven were. It was as much as I could do to keep a straight face, and as 
it was, I laughed so behind my handkerchief that he thought I was sobbing, 
and called them blessed tears. I wish you were only here, Nell, to help me 
have a good time with this honest son of Adam, for I am nearly tired with 
him alone, and mean to ‘ ship ’ him the first good chance that offers.” 

Robert Moore had no thought of all this, as he walked with her a few 
evenings after upon the beaoh, towards the rifle-ground at Ecclesbourne. He 
drank in like wine the beauty of the sky and earth around him, and but one 
sound had more music to him than the low, melodious murmurs of the strand¬ 
ing billows. He talked to Margaret to awaken that sound; but she was wisely 
silent, for she had no feeling in common with his. He seated her upon 
a broad rock, and himself where he could look in her face, alternately with the 
scene around him—the gigantic, throbbing waves tossing restlessly before 
them, the rival sea above, where angels sail their golden barks, and his whole 
soul was filled with reverence, adoration, awe, and love. 

Margaret was impatient. It was not enough for her to know that she was 
loved by Robert Moore as few women are loved, but her selfish heart coveted 
words that would bring it to her ears in glowing and passionate reiterations. 
She was therefore disappointed when, turning towards her, he said, “ The 
Creator’s name seems written upon every leaf of nature. It is wreathed 
in golden letters upon the blue scroll of the evening sky, and in the purple 
and gold of the sunset. The wild-leaping sea hymns sonorously of Him 
who holds its waters; and the deep-mouthed thunder interprets with awful 
voifce the tracing of the vanishing lightnings.” 

He paused, as if awaiting a reply; but Margaret had thrown into her 
face an expression of great thoughtfulness, and leaned her cheek upon her 
dimpled hand, knowing that the pensive air became her remarkably 
well, and her hand never looked whiter than when in that position. 
“ She has an appreciative soul, and trusts not her emotions to words,” 
thought Robert. 

He .glanced at her head, with its massive, shining crown of braids, the 
delicate ear, the well-turned and snowy throat, and then at the wondrous 
waves of rich, soft crimson upon her cheeks, the dangerous eyes, the sweet- 
pouting lips, the cunning chin, where nestled the most bewitching dimple 
that was ever impressed upon flesh. What milk-white marble was ever 
moulded and polished into such perfect arms and hands, thought he; and then 
that beautiful gauze drapery of couleur de rose , sweeping over the rock in such 
graceful and flowing outlines, allowing just the tiniest bit of a slipper to peep 
out coyly from its hiding-place. 

She had changed her position, and leaning with pure grace against a side 
rock, was looking far out upon the foam-capped waters, as if entranced by the 
extreme beauty of the place and hour. Just the slightest motion of the bow¬ 
like lips, £nd how innocently twin dimples in either cheek flashed and darted 
out, putting the finishing stroke upon Robert’s fascinated heart. Away down 
in its depths he whispered, “ Beautiful as an angel! ” and aloud, with tones 
burdened with earnestness, “Margaret, Margaret, I love you better than life 
itself! Will you be my wife ? ” 

“Why, how you frightened me, Robert!” said she, starting from her 
position with a well-dissembled nervous flutter and quick breathing. “ Pray, 
what was it you said ? ” 

Alas for Robert Moore ! His tongue threatened to refuse him utterance, 
and his face grew paler yet from the shock. “ She could not have understood 
me,” thought Robert; and bowiqg his head upon the hand he had dared to 
take, he said, with a more subdued tone, “ Will you be mine, Margaret—will 
you be my wife ? ” 

“ Why, really, Mr. Moore, you have been very sudden and precipitate,” she 
replied; “ and the truth is, I have looked upon you as—a friend; and I am—■ 
am engaged.” 

She met no words in return, but a face so deadly white that her own paled 
with alarm. She took the arm that was proffered in silence, and endeavoured 
to assume a very self-possessed air as they walked to her present home at 
Evcrsfield. Not a word as they parted at the door; for Robert’s heart was 
too full of bitterness and disappointment to frame an adieu, and Margaret 
too proud of spirit to solicit one. She passed into the house soliloquising: 
“ This is a queer piece of business, at any rate, and performed mightily 
quick. He went overboard sooner than I imagined; but the stupid thing is 
well got rid of. This makes four this very summer. I must write about it 
to Nell.” And the heartless girl soon grew very merry and facetious over a 
narration of that evening’s pastime, as she coolly called it, to her friend. 

But Robert Moore had one to love him, and that with as much devotion and 
earnestness as he hoped from the false-hearted Margaret. A singular and wilful 
madcap of a girl was his only sister, and one who had tried his deep, pious 


heart most severely by her odd pranks; nevertheless she was his dearly loved 
sister, and he knew that in her nature were deep-seated throbs 4f tender 
feeling that would respond to his own bleeding heart, and give him con¬ 
solation and sympathy. He knew where her favourite resort was in the 
evening’s gloaming, and thither he went. 

“ Wny, Robert, you must be very ill! ” she said. “ What is the matter ? 
Let me get you something.” 

“ No, no, Mary,” he replied, “ waving her back with his hand, and trying 
to smile. “ My case does not need medicine. I trust to Time as a successful 
physician. But if you will let me have my old place, I will tell you all.” 

lie gave her a brother’s confidence, and she listened with all her soul’s 
indignation to a wrong done a trusting heart like his. He ended with “ but 
call her more fickle than false, Mary.” 

“ More false than fickle, Robert,” she replied. “ I know her well by repu¬ 
tation, and it says of her that she is as destitute of principle as a marble 
representation of her would be. Oh, she is a heartless flirt—a vain, capricious, 
wicked-” 

“ Hush, hush, Mary!” said he. “You must not speak thus of her. She may 
have had no kind mother’s teachings to make her better. Let us forgive her, 
and leave her in peace. It is well, perhaps, that my foolish trust in human 
nature should be destroyed in this way.” 

“It is not well, in such a manner as this,” said Mary, silently, in her 
heart; and as she looked at her brother’s pale features, high, thoughtful brow, 
and slender, consumptive form, she could not repress the rising tears. 

After the 1 “good night” had passed between them, Mary went to her chamber 
to meditate in anger on what her brother had told her, while his voice floated 
to her ears, with Margaret’s name borne upward on the wings of prayer. No 
one but herself knew of what she thought as she viewed with satisfaction her 
tall, well-developed figure in her mirror, and thanked fortune for substantial 
hands and feet, and the sickness which brought her black, curling locks under 
the clip of the barber’s scissors. Some words escaped her lips audibly. 

“ Her measure shall be meted back to her,” said Mary, “ pressed down and 
running over. My brother, with his generous soul, will forgive and forget it 
if he can. His conscience is tender, while mine is as elastic as hers upon sqpie 
matters, and this is one of them. He shall be avenged! ” 

It was scarcely a week after Margaret’s dispensing with the love of Robert 
Moore,-when she was beginning to experience enmei, and impatience to return 
to her London home, in search of some new subject for experiment. It 
mattered not to her whether they were scented and milky-mouthed gallants, 
that babbled to her of never-dying attachment and adoring love, or men who 
poured the saved-up love of a lifetime into her treacherous ears, as had Robert 
Moore; a conquest was a conquest. Then the scorn with which she treated 
the poor dupe was magnificent, and the dilating violet eyes were full of 
shivers of flame for the trembling wretch, who would have thought her an 
immaculate goddess, were it not for vivid recollections of covert encourage¬ 
ment, once read on the now triumphant face. 

She sat gazing out of the window towards the sea, yawning, and wishing 
for some adventure, when the thought possessed her to call Neptune, her 
splendid great Newfoundland, and start for a walk on the beach. Away they 
went together in high glee, the huge fellow racing and tumbling against her 
in his doggish good spirits. 

“ I wonder if I can row that boat,” said she, aloud, glancing at her damask 
palms, and then at a small sailing-boat dancing most temptingly upon the 
water at the end of a long rope. “ Nep, here, take hold with your teeth and 
help me pull it iu.” And the dog, seeming to understand her, did as his 
young mistress commanded. 

“ Perhaps if you are to have a sail this beautiful evening, you would not 
object to a stranger hand taking the guidance of the boat.” 

A most graceful start betrayed her surprise, as she turned in the direction 
qf the voice, and saw a young gentleman, after her most approved model, 
standing, hat in hand, to hear her reply. She could find no objection to the 
well-trimmed whiskers and forked moustache so glossy and black, nor the soft 
wavy hair, contrasting so well with them, nor the eyes, so very pleasant, even 
grave, as their owner was trying to make them look, nor the lips, nor the 
white teeth; and his dress, it was without an objection, and therefore he must 
be a gentleman bom and bred. To be sure there was a dash of impudence in 
his presuming to address her, a perfect stranger; but then she could see no 
trace of it in his manner and face, so she thought, as she concluded her hasty 
glance of survey, that an adventure was before her, (such things being doted 
upon with supreme delight by all such young ladies as Margaret,) and an 
Adonis for its hero. A charming blush rippled over her cheeks, and after demur¬ 
ring a little, she said with a smile that brought a sparkle of admiration to the 
young stranger’s eyes, as she interpreted it, “ With your word that you did 
not rise from the sea in quest of a hapless body to take back with you, and 
will bring me safely to the shore again, I will thankfully accept your services.” 

It was a slight but pleasant laugh that came from the young stranger’s lips 
as he bowed his thanks and said, “ I assure you that your fears are groundless. 
I address, I have no doubt, Miss Grey, to whom it is an honour to be known; 
but as I am an obscure individual I can claim no such dstinction,” handing 
her a card upon which was written, “ Shirley Horton.” 

They were soon seated in the boat, moving gaily over the water, for 
Margaret’s companion proved sufficiently entertaining, choosing, with great 
aptness, the very topics most interesting to her. He administered delicate 
compliments, in doses moderate enough to cause her to feel assured that they 
were not intended as mere words of flattery, and was so kind and solicitous in 
regard to her personal comfort that she really .held him in esteem. Neptune, 
like a discreet dog, sat far apart, and bayed at the rising moon. He was 
obedient as well as discreet, and a single word from his mistress would have 
silenced him; but of course she did not care for his barking, as his noise made 
it convenient, proper, and very agreeable for the dark, handsome stranger to 
incline his head a trifle nearer hers in order to insure a more distinct hearing. 

Neptune, if he heard what was said, was not a good linguist, so no one 
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<*oulcl have his curiosity satisfied by him, 'while the waves kept up their chant, 
deaf to all else, and the stars 5nly winked the merrier if now and then they 
caught a syllable. But the hour declared that it was time for Margaret 
and her companion to return. Accordingly they headed their boat in the 
direction of the land, which was reached in due time, without Margaret’s 
dosing her balance and catching a bath in the briny element, or any thing 
like a squall appearing to disturb the tenor of her spirits, which were remark¬ 
ably even and placid. Before quitting the strand for the Esplanade in front 
of the terrace where Margaret dwelt, her escort, with her arm upon his, 
turned to the sea, and called her attention to that and the serene beauty of 
the night, discoursing eloquently of the former, as it lay glittering beneath 
the moon, as if in joy at the shower of placid light she threw lavishly down 
upon it, while the “rocking, white-capped waves” careered in choruses of 
ringing glee. 

“ This is a very beautiful world, Miss Grey, especially in pleasant weather,” 
remarked Horton, as they walked slowly away. 

“It is, Mr. Horton,” she replied; “but I never thought so much of it as 
I have this summer, the only one indeed ever passed by me at the sea-side.” 

“ Have you not very much enjoyed communion with Nature in this lovely 
place ? ” continued Horton. 

It was too bad that Margaret was obliged to fib, but she was determined 
to make a good impression. 

“ I have intensely,” she replied. “ Such splendid sunsets I never saw, and 
such glorious evenings.” • 

She might have gone on and told him how once she went into raptures 
over a pink cloud, and would not be contented until she had searched 
every draper’s shop in Hastings to obtain a fancied match. 

“But the dawn, Miss Grey,” said Horton, “you have certainly missed no 
opportunity to see the gates of day opened, and its god appear in all his 
regal glory!” * 

“Nep, keep off my dress, you dirty dog! See, he has put his paw through 
this delicate tissue! ” she exclaimed, as in great trepidation she held up the 
edge of her skirt, to discover that the rent was only a footprint. She was 
enabled to regain her placidity by means of Horton’s sympathy, and all 
calm again, her tormentor continued : 

“Let me see,” said he ; “what were we talking about just before? Oh, 
the sunrise. Aurora—did you say you enjoyed the prospect ? ” 

“ Confound Aurora! I don’t like the prospect of being plagued like 
this all the time, by a bunch of conceit,” was what she thought; but with 
great sweetness she said, instead, “ Of course, one would be the possessor of 
a very dull mind not to enjoy it. The morning air is very bracing, and 
seems so elastic that one feels like being carried from the ground by it.” 

“Such an elevation would not be safe so near the water,” said Horton; 
“ more particularly from the hill behind your dwelling; and if there is 
danger of it, I shall see that some one* prohibits your taking morning 
walks.” 

His lip did not bleed as he bit it under his mustache, and Margaret was 
too much engrossed by her own distress of mind to notice it if it had. She 
answered with a light, affected laugh, but said nothing. 

“You must have an imaginative brain, Miss Grey,” said Horton; “do 
not the exquisite panoramas spread above you cause an. expansion of soul 
and awaken poetical ideas ? Or perhaps you are not inclined to a romantic 
or sentimental turn ?” 

“ Oh, romance! ” said she, oatching enthusiastically at the word. “ I 
delight in romance. If there is a being who has a passion for romance 
it is I. Sometimes my soul has been so full of it that I have thought 
I could if I chose write poetry.” 

Horton glanced at her face, and saw it turned to the sky with an ecstatic 
expression. 

“But have you never written verse ?” he asked. 

“ None of any importance,” she replied, “ but I delight in reading it.” 

“What kind has your preference?” he asked, “sentimental, didactic, 
epic, or epigrammatic.” 

“ I like all equally well,” she replied. “ But which should you recom¬ 
mend me to read ? ” 

“ Sentimental for the present,” said Horton; “ and should you tire of 
that, by all means didactic would be the most suited to your mind and 
mood.” 

“ Thank you,” said Margaret; “ but will you not 'come in ? ” 

“ Thanks,” said he ; “but not this evening. Miss Grey, a repetition of the 
enjoyment of your society would be valued by me as a rare treat.” 

“Then I have not the heart to deprive you of it, sir!” said Margaret. 
“ Good-night.” 

She laid her head upon her pillow that night a little piqued, very much 
pleased, but determined to see the end of what promised so pleasing a triumph. 
“ Ay, he is smart, handsome; and I know by his jewelled repeater that he is 
rich. What will Nell say ? ” 

Summer passed from sight, and Autumn, in her gorgeous robes, reigned 
successor. Mary Moore had watched her brother with an anxious eye, and 
saw with pain his tender, mournful eyes grow larger and more brilliant, his 
once firm step slow and feeble, and the white temples sunken. The hand of 
that fiattering, insidious destroyer, consumption, was upon him; but as if in 
pity for the sensitive heart that had so suffered, w£s leading him gently down 
towards the gloomy valley. Mary saw r all this, and knew that when the soft- 
falling snow should enwrap the earth he would be lying in his last, dreamless 


strange music upon her ear, succeeded in weaving securely the chains of 
fascination about her. Her first intention of adding him to the list of 
conquered lovers passed from her mind, and she now aimed to secure him for 
life. She loved for the first time, and with all the tender, thrilling, passionate 
devotion of such a love. Horton saw and knew it, by her manner towards him, 
for she strove in vain to conceal it; and his only care was to rivet the chains 
tighter, and make them more secure. Not a word of love had he spoken to 
her, with the exception of sentences which she knew were in jest; but had 
not every kind attention spoken it, every glance of the dark, deep eyes, so full 
of mysterious light! She knew that he loved her, then why did he not give 
words to it ? She sat with him in the twilight, and playfully said, “ I was 
thinking to-day that you always chose the evening for visiting me. Why do 
you not allow the sun to light your footsteps here ? ” 

“I promised my companionship to a sicl^friend during the day,” he 
replied, “ and I must not be too selfish, you kn^Mte 
“ Who is this friend ? ” she asked. 

“ Robert Moore,” he replied. 

She could not repress a start, and an anxious look, as she inquired, “ Is tye 
your friend ? How long as he been so ? ” 

“ Since our days of youth,” was the reply. “ He seems in a deep decline, 
and probably will never be better. Do you know him ? ” 

“ He is a slight acquaintance,” she replied, “that is all.” 

“It is said that a disappointment in love was the cause of his complaint,” 
continued Horton; “his sister told me this, but he has never-mentioned it.” 

“ Do you know the lady’s name ? ” said Margaret, with discomposure visible 
upon her features. 

“ I never inquired,” said Horton, “ and Miss. Moore, probably in consider¬ 
ation of her brother, kept the information from me. I have the impression 
that the lady is dead (to all things lofty and good, said he, mentally,) and that 
was the nature of the disappointment.” 

“ Oh, sir, you relieve me much by saying that,” said Margaret. “ My first 
impression was that some heartless flirt had been practising her arts. I con¬ 
sider it a dastardly thing to trifle with the affections.” 

“ Most surely, Miss Grey, and one that brings its own reward. If any 
crime is punished upon earth, I think this is the first to be visited.” 

“ It ought to be,” said Margaret. “Those who are guilty of flirting should 
be made to siiffer in like manner.” 

“I am glad to find your feelings so in accordance with mine,” said Horton. 

“ It is like finding a pure diamond to make the acquaintance of a woman with 
a good and noble heart. It has been my determination to make such a heart 
mine when I should find it. Do you think such a woman would trust me 
with it ? ” a 

He looked very earnestly into her eyes, and she, trembling with joy at his 
words, laid her head upon his shoulder, and sighed—“ Oh, I am very happy! 

I have loved you long, dear Shirley! ” 

“ Such words are very dear to me, Margaret,” said he. “ Have I the 
permission to call you mine ? ” 

“ Yours, for ever! ” she replied. “ You have all my love.” She wept glad 
tears as he folded her closer, and for a long time nothing was said. 

“ I must return now, Margaret,” said Horton, “ and to-morrow leave 
Hastings on business, which will keep me away a fortnight or more. 
may think of me in the meantime as much as you please; and when I see yoi^ 
again we will talk of—something else.” 

Margaret’s friend received far less of the particulars of this case than she did 
of Robert Moore’s, for Margaret this time in her love was chary of her confi¬ 
dence. However, she wrote to her that she was a bride elect, and should 
probably be married within a month. Horton returned at the time specified, 
and Margaret sent him a note, asking him if he had any objections to their 
marriage taking place on a day which she named, as she had a dear friend 
who wished to witness it before she returned, as she was obliged to do so 
soon. She received the following note in reply:— 

“ Margaret, consult your own convenience in regard to your marriage; it can 
have no possible relation to mine. I have never told you that I loved you, nor 
asked you to marry me. I shall never marry any woman—but have won your 
love, that you may know how cruelly my poor brother has suffered from your 
hands. You see it all now, my precious piece of artlessness, and remember, 
perhaps, that by your own words you condemned a flirt, yourself the chief among 
them! Take your punishment—and I care not it it humiliate you in the dust. I 
hope that you will find didactic poetry pleasant reading now. My brother is 
on his dying bed, and prays for you, the heartless woman who brought him 
there. Remember that, and recognise justice.” 

It was signed “ Mary Moore, alias Shirley Horton.” 

She read it with a blanched face and trembling lips, and with a moan sank 
to the floor, saying, “ My punishment is greater than I can bear! ” 

A fever followed, and for weeks she continued delirious. Consciousness 
returned one gloomy day, when a heavy sky lowered over the earth. The wind 
rose and sank in sobbiDg breaths, and the cold rain struck aslant on the pane, 
and drove through the air in sheets. Mary Moore stood at her brother’s bed¬ 
side with an agony in her heart never felt before. She knew by the cold 
moisture of the brow, that the minutes of her brother’s life were numbered. 

A strange light passed over his features, like the reflection of an angel’s 
wing, and told that he was at rest. 

Margaret’s experience seemed to transform her whole character. She 
became serious and thoughtful, and one evening was seen upon her knees, 
acknowledging the justness of her punishment, and thanking the chasten- 


sleep beneath it. She laid the burden at the door of Margaret Grey, andming hand which had*brought her to a knowledge of her sm. 
from thq deepest hatred of her heart cursed her for it. Mary saw her changed manner and life, and actually humbled herselc 

Meanwhile Shirley Horton continued his attentions to Margaret. He | before her as a suppliant for forgiveness. E. M. A. K, 

shared her amusements and recreations, and his manner since the first evening 
had been studiously free from every thing that could make her feel ill at ease. 

She discovered that his mind was richly cultivated; and his ready language, 
always choice and elegant, with the low, pleasant tones that fell with such 


Language of the Passions.— Grief murmurs; anger roars; impatience 
frets; but happiness, like a calm river, flows on in quiet sunlight, without a 
ripple or a fall to mark the rushing on of time towards eternity. 
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Fitz-Albion.—W e doubt the propriety of canvassing a 
book of diluted infidelity, generally condemned by the 
Church and at last stigmatised in Con vocation. Having 
carefully read the book, we agree with you that its 
literary merits are not great, and that its religious ten¬ 
dencies are odious. But infidelity, openly avowed by 
clergymen of position, is a novelty, and all readers are 
curious. If a bookworm will give many pounds for a 
copy of the Bible, wherein the word “ aprons ” is trans¬ 
lated “breeches,” and many pounds for a copy wherein, 
in the 14th verse of the 20th chapter of Exodus, the word 
“not” is omitted, ordinary readers will give much to 
get at a book of which every one talks, and which 
almost nobody reads. Hence the spirit of popularity. 
The stale Strausism has" been often answered, and will 
always crop out again an<^gain. Truth will be the 
gainer, for it will drivqgfa^pearnest inquirer to the 
passages themselves ; ana, to quote Milton, let “Truth 
and Error grapple, and who will fear the contest?” 
There is nothing new in the arguments (?) put forth. 
The cheap infidel lecturer and the other opponents of 
Christianity have ground these organ tuues over and 
over again under our church windows, and won’t 
“ move on.” Straus, Bunsen, and Spinoza, Paine and 
Volney, Diderot and D’Alembert, Toland and Tindal, 
we have heard them all; but where are they now ? It 
is curious to remark how soon those who attack the 
truth perish. But not so with its defenders; their 
memory is as green as the grass above their graves. So 
let this book go. It will seduce some, make others un¬ 
comfortable, and then die. 

W. F.—The populating of the continent of America could 
easily have taken place at any period after the De- 

. luge, but before the regular chronicling of events. 
Thus the matter was lost sight of. Or the population 
might have sprung from some individuals crossing 
from Europe to America by Behring’s Straits when 
frozen; or, it may be, drifted in boats from isle to isle 
on the southern archipelago. Although the Deluge 
may have been partial, which we doubt, the tradition 
being that it was universal, yet the method in which 
America and other long, undiscovered lands were popu¬ 
lated, admits of a very easy solution, and is quite con¬ 
sistent with the theory of an universal submergence. 
There is now no doubt but that America was discovered 
long before the time of Columbus or Vespuccius. The 
cuneiform characters of Nineveh and the hieroglyphics of I 
Egypt both bear resemblance to the inscriptions on 
those ancient cities of Central America which excite 
our wonder. Some time since a theory was broached 
that certain tribes of Indians were descended^from the 
ten lost tribes of Israel. This conjecture we think 
wild, but merely mention it. This much, however, we 
know for certain, that as early as the ninth century 
the ancient Norsemen visited the eastern coasts of 
America, from our present Lancaster Sound to Florida, 
and left records of their expeditions on the rocks of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, where they still 
remain. 

Medicus, who is, it will be remembered, a vegetarian, 
apparently a prickly vegetable eater, fell foul of us 
because we quoted the Athenceum. It appears that he 

# did not like our playful answer, and thus, inter alia , 
speaks of us : “You are a beautiful sample of honest 
journalism, you are ! Like the Manchester Examiner , 
you admit an attack and refuse to admit a reply. I had 
hoped that time had improved you, but it appears 
that it acts upon you like it does on bad onions, (a 
most unsavoury simile, Medicus,) and makes you 
worse. As to your pretended answer, I can only 
remark that it is gammon ! like a good deal else you 
say! ” Well, compliments are passing. After this 
castigation, because we defended a meat diet, Medicus 
humanely tf declines to waste any more valuable time 
over us.” Really we are obliged. Perhaps another 
time he will favour us, but in the interim may we 
suggest a careful perusal of the “Polite Letter Writer 
we can give him no severer lesson than we have done 
by printing a few of the “ flowers of literature,” culled 
from his last letter. 

J. G-.—The Hebrew language is the most sublime; the 
English the most copious; the German the richest in 
native compounds ; the Italian the most musical; the J 
French the most generally expressive, good for com- ! 
merce or war. The German language is wonderfully 
deep and rich ; but for any man who thoroughly can 
use and understand the instrument he plays on, for 
one who can put it to comic, pathetic, philosophical, I 
humorous, and every day use, give us the English. 
We are proud of our noble tongue; but alas I few I 
writers now know, or at least practise, a careful and 
elegant style, which is its best exponent. 

A Perplexed Maiden may wear steel in her petticoats, 
so that she does not carry a flint in her heart. 
Seriously, there can be no danger, unless the steel be 
so stout and heavy that, breakiug, it might wound her. 
Hoops are a nuisance; but seeing that you wear a 
hoop, you may as well have it of steel as of cane; 
unless you fulfil the old joke, and “ bone ” your petti¬ 
coats and “steal” your stays. 

L. S. D.—Read Cur article in No. 932, and you will find 
that we have not been hard on thfe poor blacks. All 
that we have stated has been for the benefit of 
humanity. Great as the wrong of slavery is, we believe 
that a sudden emancipation would be mischievous. 
We counselled a gradual lifting of the negroes, and 
then at last a step by step emancipation. 

One avith Wounded Feelings. —You acted with per¬ 
fect propriety. But, take warning, and do not in in¬ 
discriminate company be induced to join others with 
less delicacy than yourself. You were certainly neither 
unpolite, nor unladylike; the rudeness we think lay 
with the others. 


Sunday School Teacher. —Read by yourself, and 
cultivate the art of narration, so that you may be able 
to instil instruction by anecdote. You must not ex¬ 
pect too much attention from your class. Poor little 
fellows, the Sunday scholars are often rude, untaught, 
unaccustomed to think even, and sometimes almost un¬ 
able to form an idea. Hence the value of the teacher, 
hence the good of education, the leading forth from igno¬ 
rance. What is most absorbing to you does not touch 
them. Your duty is, and your endeavour should be, to 
find some food for their mind, which will fill up its 
vacancy, and do it good while it does so. Parable and 
anecdote are the two methods given by the Highest 
Authority. It is astonishing how much all minds are 
caught by them. Read the Epistle and the Gospel of 
almost any Sunday to your scholars, and you cannot 
but fail to perceive that, whilst children and men, too, 
will yawn over the theses and dogmas of the Apostles, 
they will listen with rapt attention to the deeds of the 
Saviour. So again with Leviticus and Kings; with 
the Revelations and the Acts of the Apostles. In ad¬ 
dition to these hints, discard Scripture language, and 
speak and read in homely, English style; Eastern 
hyperbole being often totally incomprehensible to a 
young mind; modulate your tones, make your face 
look kindly, and speak as if you—as no doubt you 
do—loved every one of your young brethren in the 
dust who will hear from your lips glad tidiugs indee d. 

It is a high calling, that of the teacher, in any way. 

It is for the individual teacher to make it the highest 
in the world. 

Edith asks if a young lady is sitting next to a very 
bashful young gentleman, and a long and awkward 
silence ensues, may the lady break it?—Why not ? She 
may break it in a dozen ways—drop her handkerchief, 
start and shriek, laugh, sneeze, or go into hysterics. 
One young girl of Berkshire, in a precisely similar 
situation, finding that her lover would not, did not, or 
could not speak as they walked down a country lane, 
cried out, “ Now, dwoant kiss me, Sam ! ” “ I’m ne’er 
a kissing of thay, wench,” returned Sam, indignantly. 

“ Nay, but thee moight if thee loikest,” answered the 
fair one, as pat as a piece of Aylesbury butter. And 
we should like to know where are a girl’s wits if she, 
sitting by the side of a silent swain cannot break 
silence consistently with etiquette. If your position in 
life is superior to his, or equal, (we always presume the 
lady to be the better of the two,) you have positively a 
right to speak first. And so, Edith, “git up and bar 
the door.” 

Half Caste. —The purification of vegetable oil is at all 
times a difficult process. The addition of chips of i 
lead or shots is practically the most simple and i 
efficacious that can be adopted by persons residing in J 
a country “not civilised.” The oil is thus pretty! 

I rapidly purified by this process, provided the mate- j 
rials are kept constantly agitated for several hours, i 
such as by the continued rotation of a barrel of oil and j 
shot for twenty-four hours by means of mill or horse- j 
power, and finally allowing the sludge to separate by j 
precipitation. In Europe Th&iard’s process of purifying j 
oil is the most economical. This is done by mixing two j 
or three pounds of sulphuric acid with every hundred | 
pounds of oil, well agitated; and after being allowed 
to settle, finally agitated with chalk, to remove any 
free acids. In either case the purification of the oil is 
facilitated by its being made hot. 

Agnes. —Your first quotation, “swans sing before they 
die,” is an epigram by Prior. Your second, attributed 
without any reason to Butler, is from the Musarum 
Belicice, published in 1656. It has also been traced to 
a collection of apophthegms, published in 1542— 

That same man that runneth awaie, 

Maie again fight another daie. : 

Your last, either in the Taming of the Shrew, or another j 
of Shakspeare’s comedies. 

A Tradesman. — If you really love the girl, by all i 
means marry her. According to your statement she 
returns your affection; but it appears to us that you 
are one of those bunglers in love-making who by 
their stupid vacillation lose the prize they most 
covet. Women have a keenness of perception of cha¬ 
racter, which reaejily enables them to distinguish 
between the real and the ideal. 

Reflector. —Speculum metal is made of 126’4 parts of 
copper and 58 9 of tin, melted together. When the, 
metal is fluid it is cast in sand moulds, into the shape 
of the reflector and allowed to cool very slowly. 
When cold it is ground smooth with emery, and 
polished with putty-powder; i.e. oxide of tin.—See 
Grinding Lenses, in No. 917. 

Tuppy.— The Lake School, or natural sc'hool, so named 
from Wordsworth’s residence in the Lake District. Pay- 
nim, pagan, infidel. In 1642 the Parliamentary forces, 
during Charles L’s march from Shrewsbury, sent all 
their prisoners to Coventry, and hence the saying. 
Manes, the shade of a departed person in Hades. 

Annie Laurie.— The device of the three legs, the armo¬ 
rial ensign of the Isle of Man, is attributed to the 
Sicilians, its ancient possessors, as representing its tri¬ 
angular shape. Philpot says it is “ the hieroglyphic of 
expedition.” 

E. S.—In some houses he would receive no salary, and 
perhaps even have to pay a premium, as an equivalent 
to the business-knowledge he would acquire; in 
others, but a small salary would be given at starting. 

T. J. C.—Thirty, at three a penny, would give him lOd.; 
and thirty, at .two a peMy, Is. 3d.; together 2s. Id. 
Sixty at five for twopeiM^ five being the twelfth part 
of sixty, would only produce 2s. 

Middleton.— Sir Hugh Middleton is said to have died 
in 1631 or 1636, in the reign of Charles I.; the Heralds’ 
College can probably furnish the only correct informa¬ 
tion. 
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Lily of the Valley. —If not of age the licence cannot 
be granted, unless a misrepresentation be made, in 
which case the law can punish the parties ; if of age, 
the consent of parents is not necessary. The clerk 
and the pew-opener are sufficient witnesses, and the 
licence can be had at Doctors’ Commons, or through 
the registrar of the district. 

Florence L.—If four young fellows come after ono 
young girl, if so disposed, she should take her pick, 
and cashier the rest, or she will lose all. 

Marie.— “Need” governing the verb, and being singu¬ 
lar, the verb must be singular also; the noun “ con¬ 
science ” governs the verb “is ; ” no. 

Lena. —Bo quite sure of the fact; then tell him he 
must give up one or • the other ; or get your natural 
guardian to tell him so. 

Joseph.— No Act of Parliament, but simply a suggestion 
as a preservative against cold. 

Other Communications Received.—Jane F. E.—L. W. 
—J. B.—J. C.— Lura.— J. P. R.—H. E.— Ralph D.— 
F. L.—G. B.— Jane S.— Ebeniste (of Mr. Nutt, 270, 
Strand, W.C., out of the Bibliolhique Levy, and similar 
cpllections, such as Bibliothegue de Chemin de Fer , at Is. 
each).— Thomas D. (curious, but of no pecuniary value). 
—J. B. (of Dobbs and Kidd, Fleet Street, W.C.; or of 
Spalding and Hodge, Drury Lane, W.C.).—A. J. (St. 
John’s School, 22, New Ormond Street; there are 
benevolent ladies who will aid you).—G. E: W. (apply 
to the registrar of your district).—F. M. (a small 
cottage, including rent and taxes in one charge ; 
there are plenty in all the suburbs).—I. R. Memento 
(yes; £10; Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House; 
all matter of arrangement with his customer).— 
J. L. (size the back of the paper first; when dry size 
the front of it, then varnish).—A. B. C. (let them lie 
for several days in contact with tonquin beans).— 
F. S. (don’t wait six years).— Evening Primrose (only 
old enough for calf-love).— Lent Lilly (if the engage¬ 
ment has been sanctioned by yourparentsandby his, let 
him have it, not else).—E. J. M. (see reply to J. F. A. 
in No. 933).—M. H. C. (apply to Mr. Goodmau, book¬ 
seller, 407, Strand, W.C.).— Minnie C. (the volumes of 
Elegant Extracts, or any “first-class” English Reader, 
such as Anthon’s). — Susie (think less of your 
features, and more of the culture of your mind; use 
round-text copies). — Mary O. (Dr. Wright’s). — 
J. J. S. (a thorough knowledge of the science of music). 
— Edduline (pencil-water may be had of any per¬ 
fumer).—A. W. T. (if the marriage takes place with 
the employer’s sanction she will not be bound to com¬ 
plete her apprenticeship; if not, she must conform to 
her indentures).—S. D. W. (light brown; pretty 
good).— Harriet. H. (it will be returned upon proper 
representation of the circumstance, if your entire in¬ 
come does not amount to £100).— Bath (for Gretna 
Green marriages see reply to J. J. in No. 880; consult 
also Dibdin’s Northern Tour). —M. A. K. (see reply to 
Arthur in No. 832). — Ellen Grey (poetry is not your 
forte; authorship is a very precarious subsistence).— 
H. W. (University College School, Gower Street).— 
E. G. B. (they cannot continue to do so with safety ; let 
it remain where it is).— Constance (no; Her Majesty 
has given it her sanction).—L. E. L. (yes; only if the 
person wishes it; no).— Mabel C. (glycerine ; practise 
without lines).— Disappointment (apply at the chief- 
office, 58, Throadneedle Street. City).—M. K. T. (apply 
to the Master of the lodge).—Miss Ionorama (if he has 
taken that degree call him “Doctor; ” if not, simply 
Mr.; to glaze tongues, see 372).— Fanny (listen to 
your parents ; it is legal, and not opposed to Scripture). 
— Edwin (the landlord is the party liable; but the 
tax-gatherer can levy upon any goods in the house).— 
Ne-quid-nimis (she must get a protecting order from a 
magistrate; without it, what is hers is his).— Moor¬ 
cock (only flats part with their substance to such 
transparent cheats).— Kent Artillery (if she can 
prove her case satisfactorily as to dates and circum¬ 
stances).— Daughter of Toil (light-brown ; dress your 
hair with philocome, a recipe for which was given in 
No. 780).— John T. M. (read oiir extra Number on 
Health and Happiness ; see also No. 526).—J. A. W. E. 
(see No. 486).— Ralph (see Nos. 526 and 679).—S. S. K. 
(see Nos. 583 and 789).— Stella (see No. 160). 
—Arctic Reoioner (see No. 746).— Clarinda (see 
No. 110).— Ada Hartley (see No. 270).— Clara (see 
No. 277).— Zuzu (see No. 106). 


FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

THE GIRL’S NUMBER OF THE FAMILY HERALD 
-L is by far the best Collection of Outdoor Games and 
Amusements for the Summer Season, no less than the 
most complete manual of pleasant In-door Amusements 
for rainy days, or evening recreation. 
f l'HE BOY’S NUMBER OF THE FAMILY HERALD 
-L is the acknowledged authority on Cricket and 
Football, on Boating and Angling, and on all Out¬ 
door Games and Amusements. 

Each Number, always on sale, price One Penny, two¬ 
pence by post; or the two, three-pence by post. 

Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C. 

Price One Shilling , post free. 

T E VIENNOIS—THE VIENNESE. All the Steps and 
-LJ Figures in the new Quadrille are given in Mrs. Hen¬ 
derson’s BALL-ROOM GUIDE—the best published. 

Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C. 


T he LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE 
for April contains Court, Ball, and every description 
of Dress, of the newest style, engraved on Steel, splen¬ 
didly coloured, with Cut out Taper Models; French 
Correspondence, and other Literary Attractions. “The 
best magazine published.” Tost free. Price Is. 

* Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C. 
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KI NG COA L. 

The very name Coal is suggestive of grave reflections. What could we do 
without coal ?—and what has coal done for us.? In *the infancy of society 
there was contentment in the fuel furnished by the forests ; hut what was then 
the social condition of human beings? Herded like beasts, they knew no 
laws save those brought to their doors by circumstances over which they had 
no control. The majority lived, loved, and died forgotten. It is sad to think 
of all this; but contemplations of the past will arise at every footstep we take 
over the pathway of history. Change, production and decay, fruitfulness and 
sterility, arc laws of Nature, and they are photographed on the everlasting 
walls of Time. 

Coal, as an element of civilisation, has been identified with every march of 
mankind in modern times towards the accomplishment of his present earthly 
destiny. Its use began in darkness, and now its light spreads an effulgence 
over the world. We caunot too highly estimate the value of coal. It enters 
largely into all the relations of life, and surrounds us with comfort, which we 
cannot too highly appreciate. Contrasted with our cozy condition, what must 
that have been of antiquity! Rome, in the height of its luxury, did not know 
the happiness of an English fireside; for, according to all reliable geological 
surveys, there are no coal beds in the compass of Italy. The great line of 
that invaluable fuel seems to sweep away round the globe, from north-east to 
south-west, not ranging at a distance even from the south-east parts of our 
island, as is generally imagined, but actually visiting Belgium and France, 
and yet avoiding Italy. 

How strange are the whirligigs of events! It is announced that among 
the first places Garibaldi visits in England he will go to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, the great mart of our coal traffic. Had Italy possessed coal, what different 
chapters in her experiences might we have had! Wood-burning people have 
always remained in a state of bondage. 

But journalists must deal with actual facts. The primeval Britons appear to 
have used coal, and in the precincts of Manchester particularly they could not 
long have remained unapprised of the useful combustible around them. Indeed, 
it may be laid down as a general fact, that the ancient Britons were acquainted 
with this fuel, as is evident from its appellation, which is not Saxon but British, 
and subsists among the Irish in their O’gual, and among the Cornish in their 
K’olan to this day. But for two ages after the discovery of coal as an article 
of domestic consumption, wood continued to be the general firing of the nation. 
In 852 a grant was made of some lands by the Abbey of Peterborough under 
the reservation of certain boons and payments in kind to the monastery. The 
historian Hume states that the first public notice of coal was in the time of 
Henry the Third, who in the year 1272 granted a charter to the town of 
Newcastle, giving the inhabitants a licence to dig coal, and the first statute 
.relating to the article was passed in the reign of Henry the Fifth; but it 
was not brought into general use till the reign of Charles the First, when 
it was sold for about seventeen shillings a chaldron. Now, as our readers 
are all aware, it is sold by weight. In Doomsday Book, no allusion is 
made to coal; and we find by referring to a very useful book, written by Mr. 
Hull, of the Geological Survey, that at first there was a great outcry against 
its use, on the ground that the smoke poisoned the air; and in 1306 parlia¬ 
ment petitioned Edward the First ou the subject, and a proclamation was 
issued forbidding its use. The proclamation, however, went for little; and 
during the fourteenth century collieries were opened in various parts in York¬ 
shire, Durham, and Northumberland. How the coal trade has thrived between 
the periods that have intervened we may gather from the following startling 
statistics. 

The present total produce of the coal-fields of the world is about 
100,000,000 tons a year, out of which Great Britain and Ireland contribute 
about 66,000,000 tons. These enormous supplies suggest the question of 
exhaustion ; but on that head we are assured that as regards this island there 
exist deposits at all depths down to 10,000 feet or thereabout, that mining 
may be carried on to a depth of 4,000 feet, and on the whole that, taking the 
limit of 4,000 feet as the limit of depth, there is still coal enough in England 
and Wales to furnish sixty millions of tons a year for a thousand years to 
come. This ought to be consolatory to us who live in a fast age ; but as hazy 
speculations are agreeable to the fancy, it may be permitted to indulge in the 
surmise what the condition of mankind would be when the bowels of the 
earth had been utterly emptied of all their combustible treasures, and nothing 
left but the aboriginal light and heat of the sun and stars. Could the human 
race survive such a contingency ? And then we are gravely told by a learned 
Frenchman that at a very distant period—for our consolation fixed some 
thousands upon thousands of years hence—the soil of the earth will be as 
utterly exhausted as that of Assyria, and no food left for man or beast. So 
the end of all things is visibly presented to us by dry calculation. But as 
to coal, America itself could supply the world with it, at the present rate of 
consumption, for a hundred thousand years to come; and then there are pro¬ 
digious untouched beds in Northern Asia and Europe; so that King Coal 
need labour under no apprehension as to the termination of his dominion; 
for, independent of his wealth and resources, the drain upon him may be 
restricted by the adoption of other heating agencies; if Archimedes could set 
fire to a fleet by means of the sun, might not a Briton cook a chop in the 
same manner ? Before the general introduction of lucifer matches it was a 
common practice for workmen to light their pipes by using what they called 
burning-glasses. But this is a digression, although a pleasant one. 

We must look upon coal with a reflective eye as one of the greatest boons 
ever bestowed upon mankind. It is now second in importance only to our 
food, and it may truly be said that its extended use has given a new and more 
gigantic aspect to human affairs and destinies. .In the days of wood-burning, j 


population was necessarily sparse, it was scattered among small towns and 
villages; but when coal began to be used as fuel, population became gradually 
concentrated in large numbers in the ancient localities, and thus trade received 
an immense stimulus, and commercial relations were widened to a wonderful 
extent. It is only large fixed communities that can conduct commerce with 
profit, for capital for purposes of enterprise takes up its residence with the 
largest number. And these large gatherings of the people had another and 
very great effect; they tended to alter and refine the habits of the population. 
The distance between the. hall and the hovel was lessened. Burning coal 
suggested the necessity of a chimney for the cottage as well as the castle, and 
thus our domestic architecture underwent a complete revolution. The higher 
classes began to feel that comfort was preferable to grandeur; so the old castles 
with their cold stony floors and grim fire-places were either altered or allowed 
to fall into ruin, or^vere in part succeeded by the substantial baronial hall of 
modern times. The hole in the roof of the peasant’s cot was filled up, and 
towns and villages assumed the regular form of streets, among the inhabitants 
of which there reigned an easy and constant intercommunication. This 
naturally led to that interchange of sentiment and interest which forms the 
basis of public opinion, the great bulwark of the liberties of the kingdom. 
Coal, therefore, by enabling large masses of people to dwell in one spot, has 
been one of the most active agents in fostering the growth of civilisation. 
Not only did it cause human dwellings to be improved, but by so doing pro¬ 
moted those fireside feelings and sentiments which are the prop and pride of 
English homes. In no other country is the word “ home ” understood as it is 
with us. The Frenchman delights in out-door amusements, and no wonder, 
when his apartments, only warmed by miserable bits of wood, chill you into 
some remembrance of Snowdon or the Scottish Highlands in November. The 
Englishman loves his own fireside, for there he knows are gathered all the 
genial influences that nourish human contentment and happiness. The want 
of a home, in its comprehensive signification, stimulates that vague restlessness, 
that incessant turbulence which render the French an unquiet people in 
Europe. Human existence must have something to feed upon besides daily 
bread, therefore the Frenchman crowns it with glory; the Englishman, on the 
contrary, diets his moral nature upon peace, tranquillity, and that untiring 
industry which enables him to amass wealth. 

It is evident then that the use of. coal heljjs to form national as well 
as individual character. As a source of wealth it builds up greatness; as a 
source of enjoyment it builds up happiness. There is, therefore, some¬ 
thing poetical about these heavy complexion-soiling masses which come to 
the metropolis by road, rail, and water. Their composition and application 
are identified with the history of the country. When their parent beds were 
untouched by the pick, the ancestors of the present race of miners were rude 
charcoal burners in the forests of Durham and Northumberland. And here 
we may observe that the occupation of coal-miner runs in families ; a collier 
is “ native and to the manner born,’’ just as charcoal-burners used to be; 
descendants of the Purkess who carried the body of the Red King in his cart 
to Winchester, are still to be found in the New Forest. So that what the 
sea is to a lad of Kent or Sussex, a coal mine is to one in the colliery districts 
of the north. To ascend higher, the condition of the country eight centuries 
ago was wildly characteristic of a wood-burning people. The wars of the 
Borders were prosecuted With a rancour which bordered on ferocity; the 
peasant could only till the soil within bowshot of the walls of some castle; and 
as to travelling, that was out of the question, except in large well-armed 
numbers. Now, the north no longer resounds with the clink of “ rivets closing 
up,” but to ponderous hammers striking thunder notes on the anvils of 
industry; a brutal soldiery no longer lord it in the streets of Durham; their 
place is supplied by quiet, well-behaved men, whose only arms, as Lord 
Palmerston observed, are little bits of sticks. But, in this day, we look more 
to the material than the sentimental, and perhaps unwisely so, but the mind 
will linger fondly over associations that immediately suggest themselves. 
Coal has rather created sentiment than banished it from the fireside. The 
substantial, however, commands greater attention. 

We have alluded to coal as an agent in centralising population. Could we 
have a greater illustration of the fact than in the present condition of the 
northern ports ? Upwards of three thousand vessels are employed in the coal 
j trade, manned by about thirty thousand of the hardiest seamen in the world. 

I No other maritime nation possesses such a nursery of bold mariners, men who 
annually perform voyages each of them more perilous than a voyage across the 
great oceans of the globe, as the wrecks during the winter gales have awfully 
proved; men in whom the brave old Norse spirit still survives, and to 
whom liberty is as precious as it was to their remote ancestors, when 
they fled from Asiatic tyrannies to dwell among, the fastnesses of Scan¬ 
dinavia, free to follow whatever course they liked. But the coal trade 
has also added to the land forces of the kingdom in the shape of 
the stalwart men—Anakim—employed in its transit over our railways, its 
unloading on the banks of our rivers, and its distribution in our towns and 
cities, so that it may be reasonably estimated that there are at least a quarter 
of a million of men employed in the raising, carrying, and diffusion of a 
material that may fitly be termed the backbone of the national strength. The 
value of such a force will at once be acknowledged when we consider the 
number of families it supports and the immense impetus its labour gives to 
the circulation of capital, the very life-blood of all undertakings. As an army 
of reserve in case of invasion, at present a remote possibility, its services would 
be invaluable. We, however, and we are thankful for it, are non-political, 
and as we have mentioned railways in necessary connection with our subject, 
we have fairly to assign their origin to coal. Tbe difficulty of conveying the 
article from the pit’s mouth to the nearest sea-port suggested tramways, first 
of woodjUhen of iron, to the great alarm of the Duke of Bridgewater, who 
trembled for his canals* At first, horse-power was employed; and then, under 
the auspices of those mighty magicians, the race of the Stephensons, the 
locomotive steam-engine. Here we have Coal presented to us in the height of 
his power and grandeur. The sable monarch, as a last achievement, gave us 
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steam, and through it, manufactures, which find their way into every region of 
the earth; railways, which, as regards time and social intercourse, have rendered 
the whole island but one great and glorious city; and steam navigation, by 
means of which all nations arc, as it were, brought to a common centre of 
community. The busy and the thoughtless portion of mankind little think 
what they owe to coal; like the ancients, they take the good they idly fancy 
“the gods provide them,” and pass on their 'fray contented; but the educated 
and reflective man, while inspecting a bit of coal, refers to its deposit ages ago 
for man’s use; and then, as he reverts to its present employment, and the 
stupendous changes and ameliorations it has produced, to say nothing of the 
foundations it has laid for future and mightier ones, a solemn awe enters into 
the temple of his soul, and, as well as his amazement will allow him, he lifts 
up his voice in praise of the inscrutable and beneficent ways of Providence. 

THOUGHTS AT EVENING. 


The visions of fancy havo pass'd away 
That ruled for an hour supreme; 

And the mingled cares that have mark’d 
the day 

Appear like a fitful dream. 

The leisure time that we sought to kill 
Has slowly but surely gone ; 

And angel watchers their records fill 
Of thoughts which to Heaven are born. 

A day with its business, its joys, its 
pain, 

Is snatch’d from our sojourn here ; 

A day which hereafter will rise again 
To bring with it hope or fear. 


When the silvery moon midst her starry 
band 

From the opal sky looks down, 
Beginning the course which her Maker’s 
Hand 

Hath taught her by night to run, 

And silence with all a monarch’s sway 
Rules man, and beast, and bird, 

Then let us recall of this dying day 
Bach passing thought and word. 

And for every sinful thought and deed, 
Let us ask forgiveness now ; 

To-morrow wemay not have power to plead, 
Or before our God to bow. E. P. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


A torn jacket is soon mended, but hard words tear a child’s heart. 

Little drops of rain brighten the meadows; and little acts of kindness 
brighten the world. 

Beware of such food as persuades a man, though he be not hungry, to eat; 
and those liquors that will prevail with a man to drink them when he is not 
thirsty. 

Omens. —In a Jewish legend a story is told of a Jew at the court of 
Ptolemy Philopater, who, being told to put off a journey on account of some 
evil omen connected with the flight of a bird, killed it on the spot, with the 
remark, “ How can that miserable bird predict my destiny when it could not 
foresee its own ? ” 

Pleasant Neighbourhoods. —One’s pleasure, after all, is much affected by 
the quality of one’s neighbours, even though one may not be oil speaking 
terms with them. A pleasant, bright.face at a window, is surely better than 
a discontented cross one; and a house that has the air of being inhabited is 
preferable to closed shutters aud unsocial blinds, excluding every ray of sun¬ 
light and sympathy. We like to see the glancing, cheerful lights through the 
windows of a cold night; or watch them as evening deepens, gradually 
creeping from the parlour to the upper stories of the houses near us. We like 
to watch the little children go in and out the door, to play or to school. We 
like to see a white-robed baby dancing up and down at the window in 
its mother’s arms, or the father reading his newspaper there at evening, or 
any of these cheerful, impromptu home-glimpses, which, though we are no 
Paul Pry, we will assert go to make a pleasant neighbourhood to those who 
live for comfort instead of show. Sad indeed some morning, on waking, is it 
to see the blinds down, and the shutters closed, and know that death’s 
angel, while it spared our threshold, has crossed that of our oheerful neigh¬ 
bour. Sad to miss the white-robed baby from the window, and see the little 
coffin at nightfall borne into tlye house. Sad to see innocent little faces 
pressed at evening against the window-pane, watching for the “ dear papa” 
who has gone to his long home. —Fanny Fern. 

Stains on Marble. —Many receipts have been published witl^the view of 
removing marble stains, all of which, however, are practically useless, if it is 
intended entirely to eradicate them. The best process is to rub the marble 
with fine emery and water, to remove the surface of smoke stain, and after¬ 
wards to polish it with tin-putty and elbow-grease. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


To Bleach Sewing Cotton. —Dip the cotton in weak vinegar and water, 
then in a weak solution of chloride of lime, and wash it in running water. If 
not white enough,"repeat the operation and expose it to the air on a grass plat 
*for several days and nights ; the morning dew is a natural bleacher, as are 
sun and rain also. 

Self-winding Clock. —We take the following notice from the Utica 
Herald :—“ The most .novel invention on exhibition is certainly the air self¬ 
winding clock of R. Hitchcock, of Watertown. If not perpetual motion 
itself, it is as near it as approach is likely to be made. We understand the 
model ran eight months without winding or repair, and was then taken down 
for removal to the Patent Office. The motive power is obtained from a wheel 
placed in the ventilator of the room, where a sufficient current is always 
found; this, connected with the clockwork, keeps it continually wound up. So 
satisfactory is the working of the principle, and so confident are experienced 
mechanics of its practical value, that the Boston Watch Company are 
manufacturing a large number of the clocks.” 

Air Propulsion of Vessels. —An interesting experiment was lately tried 
in the docks of the Grand Surrey Canal, Rotherhithe. Mr. Carter, a gentleman 
of an ingenious bent in the application of mechanics, has for some years been 
elaborating a scheme of propelling river craft of all sizes by atmospheric 
pressure. The principle of the mechanism is exceedingly simple. A dis¬ 
charge of air is effected beneath the vessel, acting downwards on the 
water and upwards on the sloping side of the.boat, which is made flat for the 
better attainment of a due resistance. All that was done by Mr. Carter and 
his assistants was done with the very poorest means. A crazy barge, of the 
“ fly-boat ” shape and capacity, was fitted up with boiler, engine, and air- 
pump, got together in haste, and but ill adapted to one another. As for the 
engine, it was described as of “ two cats’ power; ” and yet the force attained 
was sufficient to tow a heavily-laden lighter. One evident and palpable 
recommendation of the machinery is that its chief motive agent is exempt from 
wear and tear. There is no concussion, no friction of any kind in those parts 
immediately connected with the propulsion of the vessel. Engineers of the 
highest and most impartial authority are unanimous in their approval of the 
scheme j and the trial, which took place in the presence of many scientific 
gentlemen, was as gratifying to them as it was to the persons more immediately 
concerned. 

Potato Disease. —In 1856 I was led to try the effect of fresh-slaked lime 
and flowers of sulphur as a preventive of the potato disease, and every 
successive season since I have applied the lime and sulphur with very marked 
success. With some varieties, to my mind, it has acted most decidedly as a 
check, if not a preventive, to the disease. The Early Oxford, Early Shaw, 
the Pink Eye, and Glory of the West, I have found to be more free than the 
Kidney varieties, with the exception in favour of the Red Kidney and the 
Cornish Kidney. In applying the lime and sulphur I select as many seed 
potatoes as I want to plant that season about the last week in February or 
the first week in March ; I cut them in two or otherwise, put them in a tub 
or something similar to it, and strew the lime and sulphur well over them. 
Two pounds of sulphur to a bushel of lime will be enough for six or eight 
bushels of cut potatoes. I let them remain in the tub a week or ten days 
before planting. I never, unless it is required, manure the ground at the 
time of planting the potatoes. In a garden, I choose from experience to plant 
potatoes after a crop of sprouting broccoli or cabbage. I trench from, 
30 inches to 3 feet, if a good deep soil, and well manure for those crops 
from old melon or cucumber beds. After fourteen years of close and careful 
observation, I have found that deep trenching, where it can be done, and good, 
clean cultivation, give the best chance of the potatoes escaping the disease.— 
W. Down, Gardener, Woolston House, Somerset. 


Professor Faraday has ascertained the specific gravity of osmium to be 21*4, 
making it the heaviest body known. 

Professor Kirchoff asserts that the sun possesses an incandescent, gaseous 
atmosphere, which surrounds a solid nucleus, having a still higher temperature. 
By means of an instrument consisting of four large flint-glass prisms and two 
telescopes he has analysed the light from the sun, and compared it with rays 
from other sources. He has thus detected the presence of iron in the solar 
atmosphere, also of chromium and nickel. 

Copper in the Sea. —On raising portions of the Atlantic Telegraph 
cable, in Trinity Bay, the iron wires were found partially coated, in many 
places, with copper. This substantiates the experiments of Mr. Piesse, who 
some years ago announced the discovery of copper in sea water.— Engiwer. 

To Stain Horn Red. —Brush it over with a solution of gold in nitro- 
muriatic acid. For black, use a solution of silver in nitric acid. For pro¬ 
ducing brown stains, use a solution of mercury in nitric acid. In each case 
to he applied hot. For Magenta and mauve, boil the horn in Perkins’s 
analyne. 


TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON LINEN, &o. 

Very fine muslin is the best material for painting upon; and before you 
begin to paint, a straining frame must be made of beech or hard wood. It 
should consist of two upright bars, morticed at each end, with holes into which 
top and bottom cross-bars, tenoned at the ends, can slide, much after the 
Fame pattern as the ordinary embroidery frame, known to many of our readers. 
The straining frame must be of a size to suit the work, but it is rarely 
required larger than suitable for a window blind. Along the inner edge of 
the frame a strip of webbing is permanently nailed, and to this the muslin 
must be sown before it is stretched. Having stretched the muslin it is ready 
for the first preparation, which is sizing. The best size is that made from 
parchment cuttings, commonly called gilder’s size; or fine gelatine, dissolved 
in water, will also answer very well. 

To make size from parchment cuttings, you must have a pipkin to hold 
about a quart of water. Having cut up the parchment into small strips, fill 
,„the pipkin with water, and put them in to simmer, but not to boil. When 
this operation has gone on for a couple of hours, you will have prepared 
sufficient size, which should be allowed to cool, and then you will have a 
clear transparent jelly. From it remove the dregs, and boil, in a clean pipkin, 
as much as you will require; but recollect that the more careful you are in 
the preparation of the size the better will be the result of your workmanship. 

After the muslin is sized, it will be found to relax in the frame, and has 
therefore to be again fully tightened. A second, or even a third coating of 
size is to be applied when the former is dry, and the muslin again stretched if 
it slackens. After a couple of days, or more, when the size is quite hard, 
it must be rubbed smooth with pumice-stone — a smooth face may be 
obtained to the pumice-stone by grinding it on a stone flag with water. 
This operation of smoothing the size is very necessary, as the colours take 
better to the material than when this process is omitted. The muslin being 
now in a fit state to receive the paint, the subject of the design must be drawn 
upon it. 

Ip order to secure accuracy—for no “rubbing out” can be effected on 
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muslin—it is a common practice to draw the intended outline first upon car¬ 
tridge paper with a bold stroke in ink, so that when fixed to the hack of the 
muslin with threads, it can be seen through the fabric, and the picture be 
traced out on the muslin with a dark pencil. Another way of tracing a desigh 
is to employ the pounce-bag and a perforated pattern; thus, for instauce, 
taking a natural leaf, such as that of the vine or ivy, lay it upon a strip of 
cartridge paper; then perforate the paper all round the leaf with a poihter, 
or a thick needle fastened into a handle. On removing the leaf a few per¬ 
forations may be made to indicate the arteries. If several strips of paper are 
placed under the leaf at once, repetitions of the designs can be readily 
obtained. 

The best pounce-bag is made of a couple of folds of muslin tied up 
like a laundress’s blue-bag, and filled with finely-powdered charcoal. 
The perforated paper patterns being placed on the muslin, they are then 
pounced over, when the charcoal dust falls through the holes on to the muslin, 
and thus transfers the design of the leaf. If a border of leaves is required, it 
is only necessary to repeat the same leaf, but placed in different positions— 
now left, now right, then overlapping each other. The same may also be done 
with a butterfly, or any similar object. Having perforated the design of a 
bird on the wing, it will not look like the same if its position is considerably I 
altered, now flying up in mid-air, now alighting on to a bough, then descend- j 
ing; the subsequent colouring of the leaves, birds, and butterflies being also 
modified, changes their general appearance. 

Many very elegant designs can be perforated by folding the paper once, 
twice, or four times: thus, whatever pattern is perforated will then be 
repeated through the other sections. In this way corners and centres are 
formed. The design thus placed in outline on the linen is now to be coloured. 
We, of course, presume that persons employing themselves thus will have 
some knowledge of art; and it is now that their taste can be displayed. The 
rules which govern art are applicable to transparent painting; but our obser¬ 
vations are limited to the specialities required to put it into practice. A fine 
sponge forms a good tool to lay on the tints for clouds and sky, or distant 
hills; and coarse honey-comb sponge does well for luxurious foliage, rocks, 
&c. . Flat hog’s-hair brushes, the same as are used for oil painting, do 
admirably for this work. Varnish colours, tempered with japanners’ gold size 
and turpentine, are the best; the paints sold in tubes will be found convenient, 
copal varnish and pale drying oil being used as a vehicle. 

Young persons who can draw, and are in want of a little occupation, either 
for amusement or as a means of income, can now from these hints turn their 
attention to transparent painting; and there are too many ugly back windows 
to hide in,every English town for them to fear any lack of employment. 

We take this opportunity of calling attention to other light occupations, 
which we have described in former Numbers, especially fitted for females 
wanting “ something to do,” such as Leather Modelling, No. 555; Poticho- 
manie, No. 612; Photography for Ladies, No. 386 and 387; Renovating 
Articles of Apparel, No. 371; Diaphanie, or imitating Stained Glass, No. 896 ; 
Flower Farming, No. 794 and 795. S. P. 


VAR I ETI ES. 


STATISTICS. 


The length of streets in New York is 418£ miles, in addition to 11$ miles 
of piers projecting into the rivers on both sides of the city. 

An elk can run a mile and a half in two minutes; an antelope a mile in a 
minute; the wild mule of Tartary has a speed even greater than that. 

The value of real. property in the city of London, insured against fire, 
though probably not 50 per cent, is annually insured, amounts to a sum at 
least of £58,000,000. 

Messrs. Townsend’s chimney, at Port Dundas, Glasgow, now the highest in 
the world, is 468 feet high from the foundation, 454 feet above ground; the 
outside diameter at the level of the ground is 32 feet, and at the top 14 feet. 


Railways in Italy.— The Sardinian Government have now 
of railway in operation under their administration. The Societe Victor 
Emmanuel is working 170 miles, making an aggregate of 524 miles in the 
Sardinian dominions. 

Religious Census in Workhouses.— By a recent parliamentary return 
it appears that on the 1st of January last there were in receipt of in-door 
relief in England and Wales 60,632 adults belonging to the Church of 
England, 5,752 Roman Catholics, and 6,033 persons of other religious 
denominations. 

Population of London. —The Registrar-General Says:—“London is the 
greatest of the imperial cities; for its population in 1851 amounted to 
2,362,236, living in 305,933 houses, peopling streets and squares extended 
over 122 square miles, along the terraces of land rising from the banks of the 
Thames. What its population is in this year (1861) the census to be taken 
next month will show. Hitherto the increase of the population of London 
has however, in successive periods, been more constant than the increase of 
the population of the United Kingdom; its numbers having fluctuated less, 
perhaps, because it is in some respects the metropolis of a large, part of the 
world. And at the rates of increase which have prevailed in the present 
century the estimated population of London, in the middle of the year 1860, 
must have been 2,829,130 persons; namely, males, 1,325,268; females, 
1,503,862. 

Woven Farrics. —The following shows the value of various woven fabrics 
manufactured, exported, and retained for home consumption in 1860 :— 
n, i- ' - t Manufactured. Exported. Home. 

£104,000,000 £52,000,000 £52,000,000 

82,000,000 16,000,000 16,000,000 

18,600,000 6,600,000 12,000,000 

18,400,000 2,400,000 16,000,000 


Nearly all the bees in the South of England have died this year. A nerson 
m the New Forest who had 140 hives has lost every boe. 

The guarantee deed for the Exhibition of 1862 is being rapidly signed 
signatures representing above £275,000 having already been appended to the 
document,. and the Commissioners have formally authorised the contractors to 
proceed with the execution of the works. 

, wuvT A n NIN ? °* Admiralty has now established an office 

at Whitehall, wherein the barometer and weather are studied according to the 
pnnciptes laid down by Admiral Fitzroy; and an employes, clerk of the 
weather-glass—has the duty of telegraphing to the ports all over the country 
the expected changes and coming storms. J 

Wife Tax.— In some official correspondence respecting our colony of 
Natal, just published by the Colonial Office, a tax of 7s. a wife is alluded to 
as m operation m that colony, “ so that a Caffre having six wives has 42s. 'per 
annum to pay to Government.” The tax was originally imposed by order of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, ‘ as paramount chief over the natives,” or father of 
his country, but was afterwards fixed by a law of the Legislature. 

The Metropolitan Underground Railway.— This railway is expected 
to be open for traffic in April, 1862. The stations are to be completed 
during the next autumn. The cost of these is now estimated at £100,000 and of 
the entire line at £1,233,000. The Finsbury extension, which the company have 
resolved to promote, js estimated at £450,000, with four lines of rails and 
the Finsbury station is expected to occupy about six acres, at £100,000 per 
acre, or £600,000 in all, making the whole cost of the station about the same 
as that of the Great Western at Paddington. The whole cost of this won¬ 
derful line, of about six miles, will not probably fall much short of £2,500 000 
£430,516 had been expended up to the date of the late report. ’ 

The Great British Family.— We have lately beeu proud to introduce 
200,000,000 of our fellow "Creatures, or a fifth of the human race, into closer 
relations with the great British family. Our Queen is now Empress of India. 
A hundred sceptres are united in hers. In her crown disappear a hundred 
diadems. The Ganges and the Indus are as much hers as the Thames and the 
Severn. She possesses the triple chain of the Himalayas; four thousand 
miles of coast; a vast peninsula, unsurpassed for fertility and beauty ; ancient 
and populous cities; sacred shrines innumerable; more races and l’ano-ua^es 
than are known; and traditions ever pointing to the glories of the past a°nd 
the visions of the future. All thjs the people of England rejoice to know and 
to feel. 

Gaining a Governorship.— Missionary Wolff arrived late at night at 
Goojrat, a considerable town, which belonged to Rundjet Singh, and was brought 
to the palace of the Governor, who had expected him; when, to his great surprise 
he heard some one singing “ Yankee Doodle,” with all the American snuffle! 
It was his Excellency the Governor himself. He was a fine tall gentleman 
dressed in European clothing, and with an Indian hookah in his mouth 
Wolff asked him how he came to know “ Yankee Doodle ? ” He answered in 
nasal tones, “lama free citizen of the United States of North America from 
the state of Pennsylvania, city of Philadelphia. I am the son of a Quaker. 
My name is Josiah Harlan.” He had, in his early life, studied surgery, but he 
went out as supercargo in a ship to Canton in China. And then he returned 
to America, where he had intended to marry a lady, to whom he was engaged; 
but she had played him false. He then went to India, and came to Calcutta* 
whence Lora Amherst, at that time Governor-General of India, sent him as 
assistant-surgeon with the British army to the Burmese empire. Afterwards 
he quitted the British army, and tried to make himself King of Afghanistan • 
but, although he actually took a fortress, he was defeated at last *by a force 
sent against him by Rundjet Singh, who made him a prisoner. Rundjet 
Singh, seeing his talents, said to him, “ I will make you Governor of Goojrat 
and give you 3000 rupees a month (equal to £300). If you behave well I will 
increase your salary; if not, I will cut off your nose.” His nose being 
entire was evidence that he had behaved well.— Wolf's Travels. 


Textile Industry. 
Cotton 

Wool and Worsted 

Flax 

Silk 


Total 


£173,000,000 


£77,000,000 


£96,000,000 


THE RIDDLER. 


If you think I’m a mortal—I’ll assure you you’re wrong: 
For, unlike a mortal, I grow old and grow strong. 

Yet I’ve a spirit within me, and I’ve also a wing, 

belongs *° an insecfc > though I've not got its sting. 


Yet, a ship can get in me—though sometimes I’m small, 
And oft placed in a thing where a rat could not crawl. 


You’ll find me, I know, on a man-of-war’s side, 

And you’ll please to observe that I’m not very wide— 

Yet, a ship can get in me - 1 -'' 

thing 

CHARADE. 

Friends, neighbours, and acquaintances, 

Come listen to my song; 

Part of a neuter verb m y first, 

Which you will guess ere long. 


Neptune. 


My second is an adjective, 

To the elephant ’twill apply; 

My third yourself; m y fourth a ring; 
My fifth both you and I. 


My whole is a word of Greek extraction, 

Of some men’s speech an apt description. Ha ilstorm. 

Geographical Rebus.-—A river in Europe; a town in Lancashire; an island on 
the coast of North America; a seaport town of China; a proviuce of France - anri ^ 
county of Eng and. Th q initials will give the name of a celebrated admiral and the 
finals, read backwards, where he was born. jj ’ q 0 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Wfc|t are the dimensions of a piece of coal, the length being twice the breadth 
and th*readth three times the thickness, the solid contents being 1152 yards ? ’ 

Grayston. 

i 2 * S ^Tu 3e a h0 i Y **>move ^ ever in the following manner, viz., 60 miles the first 
hour, 20 the second, and 6§ the third, ahd so on. Required the utmost distance it can 
roach. Buglass. 


Required the sum of n terms of the series 2^—9 + 3u 


HOSKIN’S. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

The man who was lost in slumber found his way out on a night-mare. 

Mr. Jones says the sunshine of a smiling face will gild every t^ng—but cold 
mutton. 

“ Pitch-darkness ” has been so improved in latter times as to read “ bitumi¬ 
nous obscurity.” 

“Next to “ twenty-four grains,” there is nothing like a mean man’s pocket 
to make a penny wait. 

“Will you marry me, miss?”—“No, indeed, you are too funny for my 
taste. I can take a jest, but not a jester.” 

“Attention, company, and ’tend to your roll-call,” said an Irish sergeant. 
“ All of ye that are presint say ‘ Here,’ and all of ye that are not presint say 
‘ Absint.’» 

A very pious old gentleman told his sons not to go, under any circum¬ 
stances, a fishing on the Sabbath; but, if they did, by all means to bring 
home the fish. 

“ You a dentist, Bob; I did not^know you were in that trade.”—“Yes,” 
said Bob, “ I follow no other business but setting teeth—in beef, potatoes, 
bread, and sich like.” 

Pleasant enough was the magnanimity of the person who, being reproached 
with not having avenged himself for a caning, said, “ Sir, I never meddle with 
what passes behind my back.” 

An old farmer in Essex was anxious to have his pastor dismissed, and was 
asked the reason. “ I’ve heard say,” was the reply, “that change of pasture 
makes fat calves, and I’m in for a change.” 

A Bremen journal contains the following advertisement: “ A young gentle¬ 
man, on the point of getting married, is desirous of meeting a man of 
experience who will dissuade him from such a step.” 

When the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, and her sister, Lady Duncan- 
non, canvassed the electors of Westminster in behalf of Fox, in 1784, it was 
wittily said, “Never did two such lovely portraits appear on canvass.” 

A young lawyer wrote to an old limb of the law a letter, which read thus ; 
“ Is there an opening in your part of the country which I can get into ? ’’ 
Answer: “ There is an opening in my back yard about thirty feet deep, no 
curb around it. If it will suit; come on ! ” 

Once when Dr. Johnson was musing over the fire in the drawing-room at 
Streatham, a young gentleman called to him suddenly, “ Mr. Johnson, would 
you advise me to marry?”—“ I would advise no man to marry, sir,” replied 
the Doctor, in a very angry tone, “ who is not likely to propagate under¬ 
standing,” and so left the room. 

“Father,” said a lady of the new school to her indulgent spouse, as he 
resumed his pipe after supper one evening, “ you must buy our dear 
Georgiana an English grammar and spelling-book; she has gone through 
her French, Latin, and. Greek, music, drawing, and dancing, and now she 
must commence her English studies.” 

An Ohio stumper, while making a speech, paused in the midst of it, and 
exclaimed: “Now, gentlemen, what do you think?” Instantly a man rose 
in the assembly,, and with one eye partially closed, modestly replied : “I 
think, sir, I do indeed, sir—I think if you and I were to stump the country 
together, we would tell more lies than any other two men in the country, sir; 
and I’d not say a word myself during the whole time, sir.” 

“ Well, John,” said the sentry at a cavalry barracks to a countryman, who 
was staring through the gates; “ what are you staring at? Wouldn’t you 
like to be a soldier?”—“No, I shouldn’t,” replied John ; “I’d rather be one 
’c your horses!”—“The deuce you would,” said the soldier. “Why?” 
—“ ’Cause I should have one o’ you fine straight-backed fellers to wait upon 
me, and bring me all my grub ! ” said John, with a knowing wink. 

Sheridan was once taken ill in consequence of a fortnight’s continued 

dining out and dissipation. He sent for Dr. H-, who prescribed rigid 

abstinence, and calling again soon afterwards asked his patient if he was 
attending to that advice ? The answer being in the affirmative—“ Right,” 
said the doctor, “ ’tis the only way to secure you length of days.”—“ I do 
not doubt it,” said Sheridan, “for these last three days since I began have 
been the longest to me in my life.” 

John Clerk, afterwards Lord Eldon, was arguing a Scotch appeal 
case before the House of Lords. It was about a mill privilege and the 
right to a stream of water. The Scotch lawyer talked about the waller, 
the waller, the waller, till the Chancellor, much amused by his peculiar 
pronunciation of the word, asked him, in a bantering tone, “ Mr. Clerk, 
do you spell water in Scotland with two t’s ? ” Clerk was nettled by 
this hit at his national tongue, and answered, “ Na, my lord, we dinna spell 
waiter wi’ twa t’s, but we spell manners with twa n’s.” 

Over the line in Canada they are as inquisitive as their Yankee neighbours. 
Some years since the Receiver-General was travelling on hoard a steamboat with 
considerable funds for government, and, for the sake of safety and privacy, he 
engaged the whole of the ladies’ cabin. The passengers were all alive to 
ascertain the reason of this arrangement, and especially to know the business 
the officer could have on hand to require so much room and money. At length 
one of them, more bold than the rest, ventured to introduce the subject as the 
receiver was walking the deck, and, approaching him, asked if he was engaged 
on a government contract. “ Yes.”—“ A very large one ? ”—“ Yes.”-*®May 
I ask what it is?”—“Yes.”—“Well, pray, sir, what is it?”—“Why, you 
see,” said the Receiver-General, with great seriousness, “the Queen of England 
has made a present to the King of Siam of this half of Lake Ontario, and I 
am engaged to bottle it off!” No more questions wore asked. 1 


A Question in Heraldry. —How many sleeves has a coat of arms % 

“A Knowledgeable Chap.” —“ I know every rock on the coast,” cried 
an Irish pilot. At that moment the ship struck, when he exclaimed, “ And 
that’s one of them.” 

The Fate of “Thirdly.” —A clergyman in Forfarshire, who was con¬ 
ducting public worship in the open air, had a portion of his notes carried off 
by the wind. Not perceiving the circumstance; he announced that he would 
now proceed to the third head or division of his discourse, hastily turned over 
his notes, remarking, two or three times, “ Thirdly, my friends: I say 
thirdly;” on which an old woman sitting by ejaculated, “Thirdly, sir, is 
awa’ wi’ the wund; it’s ower the kirkyard wa’, sir.” 

A Sailor’s Opinion of an Opera. —When the Pync-Harrison company 
were performing at Liverpool, a sea-captain, just arrived in port, was 
presented with a ticket to the opera. When the performance was over, he 
was asked by a friend how he liked it. “Well,” answered he, “I know very 
little about music, and can’t pretend to be a judge. I liked some things 
pretty well; but I rather think that some of them didn’t know their business. 
There was one woman who screeched and tore round, I thought, in an 
abominable way; and other folks thought so, too, for they made her do it over 
a second time.” 

Are there Equestrian Angels ?—An old farmer, a crabbed sort of a 
fellow, used to give his minister a load of hay every summer as his yearly 
present. Whenever he came with his load, the hay somehow or other used 
to be very low on the scaffold, and it gave him a good opportunity to scold. 

“How you do waste your hay, Parson D-! You have too much company ; 

you shouldn’t ask everybody that comes along to stay all night. Do as I do; 
when it comes dark, lock your door and go to bed.”—“ But,” replied the 

minister, “ you would not turn a stranger away, would you, Mr. B-? 

The Bible commends hospitality; and you know it says that in entertaining 
strangers, some have entertained angels, unawares! ”—“ Ay! ay! ” returned 
the old gentleman, ‘‘but angels don’t ride on horses ! ”— American Paper. 

A Curious Business. —The author of Photographs of Paris Life one day 
on asking a young girl what her occupation was, was told by way of reply : 
“I am an avanceuse d'ouvrage (advaucer of work).”—“And what, pray, 
is that ? ”—“ Why, you see, monsieur, there are an immense number of ladies 
who begin all sorts of fancy work—crochet, worsted work, or knitting, and such 
things, on which they work in the evening, when the husband goes 
out to the club, the opera, or any other place to which madamc does 
not happen to accompany him. The lady, perhaps, lias an engagement 
of her own, to which, as soon as monsieur is out of-the house, she flies. The 
work is brought to me, or I go and fetch it; and the next morning/right 
early, I take it back. After breakfast madame exhibits triumphantly her 
work of the evening before, and monsieur praises her industry, never dreaming 
that madame was amusing herself, and that other hands had made the 
evident progress in the work.” 

The Dutchman’s Bargain. —A Dutchman let his lands to an oil com¬ 
pany last spring, on condition of receiving one-eighth of the oil procured. 
The well proved to be a pretty good one, and the iarmer began to think that 
the oil men should give him a better chance, and ventured to tell them so. 
They asked him what he wanted. He said they ought to give him one- 
twelfth. The agreement was finally made, with the understanding that the 
Dutchman was not to tell any one. All went smooth until the next division 
day came, when our friend was early at hand to sec how much better he 
would be off uuder the new bargain. Eleven barrels were rolled to 
one side for the oil men and one for him. This did not suit him. 
“ How’s dish ? ” says he. “ I think I was to get more as before. By jinks, 
you make mistake ! ” The matter was explained to him, that he formerly got 
one barrel of every eight, but it was his own proposition to only take one of 
every twelve. This revelation took him aback. He scratched his head, 
looked cross, and relieved his swelling breast of feelings of self-reproach by 
indignantly remarking—“ Well, by dunder, dat ish de first time as ever I 
know’d eight was more as dwelve ! ” 


MODERN DEFINITIONS. 


Housewifery —An ancient art, said to have been fashionable among girls 
and wives ; now out of use, or practised only by the lower orders. 

Wealth —The most respectable quality of man. 

Friend —A person who will not assist you, because he knows your love will 
excuse him. 

Wedded Bliss —A term used by Milton. 

Bargain— A ludicrous transaction, in which ea6h party thinks he has 
cheated the other. 

Doctor —A man who kills you to-day, Jfco save you from dying to-morrow. 

Tragedian —A fellow with a tin pot on his head, who stalks about the 
stage, and gets into a violent passion for so much a night. 

Critic —A large dog that gets unchained, and barks at every thing he does 
not comprehend. 

Jury —Twelve prisoners in a box, to try one or more at the bar. 

Lawyer —A learned gentleman, who rescues your estate ffom your enemies, 
and keeps it himself. 

My Bear —An expression used by man and wife at the commencement of a 
quarrel. 

Bentist —A person who finds work for his gwn teeth by extracting those of 
other people. 

——■————^——————— 
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